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THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY 


ALL the books on old English furniture with 
which I am acquainted deal with the aristocracy 
of the trade—the finest examples in existence of 
the various periods, the elaborately decorated, the 
exceptionally beautiful—all masterpieces of the 
greatest makers. Interesting and illuminating 
though nearly all these books are to the student 
who is content with the platonic friendship of the 
department of a museum, they are only tantalising 
to such persons as may cherish hopes of a closer 
and more romantic union with these productions 
of the past. I can imagine no more complete way 
of snubbing those collectors whose ambitions are 
large out of all proportion to their means of 
gratifying them than by putting one of these 
admirable volumes into their hands. It is like 
showing the low-born suitor the family tree of 
the high-born damosel to whose hand he aspires. 
This book of mine is conceived in just the opposite 
spirit. It contains little to arouse the interest of the 
student of old furniture, but much, I hope, that will 
encourage those collectors who have not a great deal 
of money to spend, and so look to get full value 
for every penny. It is not academic, but practical. 
It SAERH to show that it is quite possible 
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to get together a houseful of perfectly genuine 
old furniture at a small expense, and, by the 
appropriate decoration and arrangement of certain 
rooms, to produce quite as satisfactory an effect 
as could be brought about by the adoption of an 
extravagant scheme. In short, while the majority 
of books dealing with the collection of old furni- 
ture make a reader aware of how large a sum 
may be spent in such a way, this volume shows 
how little may be spent, without any sacrifice of 
artistic effect or any departure from the paths of 
““the genuine.” It appeals, not to those persons 
who collect for the sake of owning a collection, 
but to those who collect for the sake of beautifying 
their homes. 

In writing I have at all times had before me 
the financial side of the question of collecting; 
and, happily, my experience has been sufficiently 
wide to enable me to attach a price to almost 
every article to which I refer, and which [I illus- 
trate. I have had little, if any, traffic with the 
patricians of the great auction-rooms—things that 
have passed through the Herald’s Colleges in King 
Street, St. James’s; they are far beyond the region 
of my aspirations—but I have formed some attach- 
ments within my own station in life, and all of 
these I know to be genuine. To such readers as 
are equally humble-minded this volume may prove 
helpful in some measure. 

The illustrations are from photographs by 
Messrs. Blagrove & Son, Lewes, of pieces in my 
own possession. 
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HOW TO BEGIN 


I WOULD not care to vouch for the authenticity 
of the story of the three sailors who, as the only 
survivors of the foundering of their ship, ex- 
changed opinions, in view of a doubtful night on 
a jerry-built raft, as to the best course to be taken 
to effect an operation known in Ireland as 
““making their souls.’’ The tradition is that, when 
they found that neither a Bible nor a Prayer Book 
—nhor even a Norie’s ‘‘ Epitome ’’—was among 
their effects, they became rather despondent of 
their future; but when in this extremity a bright 


thought occurred to one of the party. ‘‘ Cheer 
up, maties,” he cried; ‘‘ we’ll make a collection.” 
Without ‘‘considering too curiously’ the 


mariner’s claim for the collection to be included 
among those religious exercises that are accounted 
to one for righteousness, it must be admitted, I 
think, that in the estimation of a goodly number 
of persons nowadays, the making of a collection 
occupies a place which the ancient aphorism 
assigned to cleanliness. It is only the thoughtless 
and the unimaginative that allude to collecting as 
a “craze.” So far from its being a “ craze,’ it 
is an instinct—one of the most clearly defined of 
Commonsense Collector. 2, 
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all the instincts of the race; and this is how it 
comes that so many people feel themselves the. 
better for yielding to its impulses. Of course, 
hunting is by far the most apparent of all human 
instincts—apart from those bearing upon the affec- 
tions. For thousands of years the most popular 
figure in every community has been the mightiest 
hunter. It was so, for the best of reason, in the 
days of prehistoric man, and up to the present 
hour hunting remains the most popular form of 
sport among civilised peoples, as it is the most 
important business among our brethren whom we 
call savages. 

But I do not think that the popularity of collect- 
ing is to be accounted for wholly on the ground 
that it appeals to the instinct of man as a hunter. 
I am convinced that there existed among our 
distant ancestors an instinct of collecting and 
hoarding as powerful as that possessed by the 
honey bee, the blue jay, the squirrel, and many 
animals, including the wolf, whose descendant, 
the dog, finds it impossible to resist the impulse 
to make a collection of bones, the interment of 
which he effects with extraordinary skill consider- 
ing how imperfectly he has been endowed by 
Nature with the means for doing so. Doubtless 
the necessity to provide against the vicissitudes of 
climate and season was the origin of this instinct 
in man as in other animals. But however this may 
be, it has, I think, been abundantly demonstrated 
that man has always been a collector; and even 
when he exercises his inherited trait as foolishly 
as a miser or a philatelist, he feels, in doing so, 
as intense a satisfaction as is the result of his 
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yielding to some of his other inherited: instincts, 
such as the chase or the battle or the autumnal 
holiday. 

Of course it would be ridiculous to ‘affirm that 
the instinct is a universal trait of mankind. The 
instinct has, fortunately or unfortunately, become 
in a large measure atrophied by the absence of 
the need for its exercise; there are a sufficient 
number of spendthrifts in every community, just 
as there are drones in every hive, to prevent one 
. from contending that the legacy of an early race 
of hoarders has been inherited by all its 
descendants; but only on the assumption upon 
which I have ventured can one account satisfac- 
torily for the miser, the millionaire, and the 
kleptomaniac—only on this assumption can one 
sympathise with all the three. 

Every form of collecting brings its own reward 
to the one who practises it. A great Teutonic 
philosopher, at the close of a long, well-spent life, 
declared that if he had all his years before him 
and the choice were offered to him between Truth 
and the Pursuit of Truth, he would without hesita- 
tion accept the latter; and I am quite certain 
that more than half the pleasure of collecting is 
to be derived from the search, not from the pos- 
session of the desired objects. But while I can 
in some measure understand the enthusiasm of a 
man who sets his affection on things to which 
personally I would not give house room—things 
which are interesting not because of their beauty, 
but on account of their scarcity—I frankly admit 
that I would not go out of my way to acquire a 
thing that has no decorative value ; and I write 
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for people who share my views in this respect. 
The man who spends his days in an auction-room 
and comes away delighted at his success in 
obtaining for a hundred pounds or so a smudgy 
square of pink paper in the form of a postage 
stamp, marked in the catalogue “‘ extremely rare,” 
will not be interested in anything I have to say, 
nor will the enthusiast who invests his money in 
auks’ eggs, unless he is wise enough not to put 
all his eggs into one basket, but to look out for 
an Italian enamelled casket or even an eighteenth 
century tea-caddie in which to enshrine his 
treasures. I do not write for the man whose sole 
aim is to make a corner in astrolabes, though I 
am acquainted with such a man, as I also am 
with one who is making a collection of tomb- 
stones; least of all can I hope to be of any use 
to the man who bought for an enormous sum what 
seemed to the uninformed a very ordinary sea- 
shell, and then set his boot upon it, reducing it 
to powder, saying: ‘“‘ There were but two of these 
shells inown to exist in the world, and the other 
is in my possession.” Among others whom I warn 
off is the relic-hunter—the man who has a scrap 
of one of the many shirts which Charles I. wore 
when he was executed, or the man who keeps 
commonplace mementoes of uninteresting royalties. 
Unlike the lady in Calverley’s delightful poem, 
‘** Precious Stones,’’ who cried: 


“A clod, a piece of orange-peel, 
The end of a cigar, 
Once trod on by a princely heel, 
How beautiful they are !” 
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I fail to see the charm in royal relics, unless they 
are valuable in themselves. Finally—the list of 
people whom I cannot possibly interest is quite 
formidable—I am compelled to admit that I have 
nothing to say in admiration of original editions 
simply because they are such; if I had a copy 
of ‘ Pickwick ”’ in its original badly printed parts, 
with those covers the sight of which sends one 
in haste to the nearest chemist, I would sell the 
whole to the best customer I could get; but I 
would give half price for any book that was printed 
by William Morris in the Kelmscott Press, for 
I would feel sure that the beauties of type and 
form and paper would far more than counteract 
the impression produced by the affectations and 
whimsicalities which that very worldly-wise artist 
introduced so effectively into so much of his work. 
_ The people whom I would address are those 
commonsense, but not commonplace, collectors 
who have before their eyes the achievement of 
a beautiful and interesting home, every article in 
which must increase in monetary value by reason 
of the appropriateness of its setting and the irre- 
proachable character of its companions. That was 
my ‘‘ objective’ when I began to pick up things 
twenty-five years ago. At that time I was a very 
poor man—I am so still, only not exactly in the 
same degree—and, like the apothecary of Mantua, 
my poverty and not my will consented to the 
relinquishing of the hope to acquire anything that 
cost money. It did not, however, take me very 
long to learn that if I only looked in the right 
direction, I should find many charming and in- 
teresting things quite within my reach. The only 
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difficulty was to know exactly in what direction 
to look; and when this was overcome I felt that 
I had become possessed of the most important 
secret associated with collecting. As I have not 
had any reason to change my mind on this point 
up to the present hour, during which the carrier 
has just delivered at my door four boldly carved 
figures of satyrs, done in mahogany that looks 
almost as dark as walnut, each nearly three feet 
high, the set costing me the sum of five shillings, 
I feel bound in honour to let my readers into 
what I believe to be the most important secret 
of such success as I have achieved; and this is 
simply not to follow in well-worn tracks. I would 
say to every one who has not much money to 
spend: Do not allow yourself to be persuaded to 
hunt the well-known and widely recognised coverts, 
but break fresh ground for yourself. Do not waste 
your time visiting the recognised vendors of the 
antique, unless for information; but keep your 
eyes open when you walk in the byways of traffic. 
I have picked up my greatest bargains in old 
furniture and artistic objects in shops where such 
things had no business to be—shops that professed 
to be the exponents of the dernier cri in modern 
things; and several of my friends have been 
equally successful by taking my advice in this 
direction. The fact is that many articles which 
may roughly be accounted “antiques” find their 
way into the hands of vendors of new furniture, 
who are reluctantly compelled to allow something 
for them before effecting a sale of their own 
goods; and it may be taken for granted that any 
one who is such a fool as to desire to get rid of 
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a piece of old furniture in exchange for some- 
thing new has got very little idea of the value 
of such a possession. 

Of course, such persons as have unlimited capital 
to invest all at once in old furniture cannot do 
better than give their chauffeur the address of a 
first-class firm of dealers in the old, and tell them 
what they want; or, better still, trust to the dealers 
to inform them on this particular point, and they 
may take my word for it they will be satisfied— 
and so will the dealers. But these are the people 
who buy their game ready hung at the poulterer’s: 
they may enjoy a hearty meal when it is delivered 
at their doors, but they know nothing of the 
delights of the chase. When their possessions 
come under the hammer—and nearly everything 
will do so some day—they will fetch all round 
possibly a trifle less than was paid for them. But 
I write for people who look on the formation of 
a collection in the light of a highly profitable 
investment for the benefit of their descendants, 
and I think that I am not going too far when 
I say that the moment an object which is in itself 
good is added to a well-chosen collection, its mone- 
tary value is increased by 50 or, if bought under 
favourable conditions, 100 per cent. I make this 
assertion without hesitation, as it is the result of 
a pretty long experience both of what can be done 
by the exercise of judgment, and of auction- 
room figures in London and the country as well ; 
and I trust that the confidence with which I speak 
on this, the practical and business side of artistic 
collecting, will form a pleasing subject of reflec- 
tion on the part of those of my readers who may 
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occasionally have felt certain qualms in laying out 
so much money in the gratification of what some 
people term a “‘ fad.” Let the hesitating ones get 
to feel that their fad is the exercise of a scheme 
of life assurance, and get their wives (if they can) 
to regard it from the same standpoint, and they 
will have made considerable progress in the gentle 
art of collecting. The man who hesitates to secure 
a good and desirable object at a price which he 
knows to be low makes a very great mistake, and 
one which should cause him many a sleepless night. 
For myself I feel bound to say that my regrets 
have always been for my sins of omission rather 
than of commission—for neglected opportunities 
rather than precipitancy in the purchase of some- 
thing which I did not require. I believe that 
a five-pound note would compensate me for pur- 
chases which I had reason to regret; whereas I 
would now gladly pay double the price I was asked 
for many objects which I did not consider myself 
justified in buying, considering the sad absence of 
flexibility in my finances. It is in order that others 
whose circumstances are the same as my own may 
profit by my experiences, which I have paid for 
by retaining the money I should have spent 
—the apparent paradox requires no explanation— 
that I touch so firmly, and, I trust, pathetically, 
upon this point of neglected opportunities. At the 
same time it may afford some consolation to those 
who find on entering a shop that the article which 
attracted them through the door has just been sold, 
to assure them that the opportunity of acquiring 
the same object, or one of perhaps a better type, 
will come again. Of course, the moment a thing 
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has been sold to some one else its desirability 
is immeasurably increased in the eyes of the person 
who makes an inquiry respecting it. One should 
never allow such a disappointment to weigh upon 
one. There may be another and a better specimen 
waiting round the corner. The chances are, how- 
ever, that it will remain unsold: it will not appear 
nearly so attractive as the one which had just 
passed into the hands of another buyer. 

It will be noticed that in these remarks I pre- 
suppose that the aspirations of my readers will be 
humble—that they will not set out in the expecta- 
tion of picking up something that is unique. Very 
few persons can hope to be so fortunate as to 
acquire such an object, for the simple reason that 
there are so few objects that can be so described 
with accuracy. A thing is either unique or not 
unique; and it is wisest to assume that the things 
that are unique as well as antique go to the 
museums or to the millionaires. 

But to say so much is by no means to suggest 
that it is absolutely impossible for a casual col- 
lector of small means to alight upon such an object 
in some out-of-the-way quarter. I cannot say that 
such an experience has ever been mine; but there 
are scores of instances of such good fortune attend- 
ing the search of an amateur, even within the 
past thirty years. I regret that I cannot give any 
advice to those of my readers who may be desirous 
of effecting a coup de thédtre of this description. 
I can only wish them luck. My advice is meant 
for persons of more limited ambitions. The others 
will find that their interests have not been 


neglected in other quarters. 
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But one thing I will affirm, and this is that the 
house of a collector of small means may turn out 
quite as beautiful as the marble palace of a 
millionaire, and infinitely more interesting, even 
though the man of wealth has put himself un- 
reservedly into the hands of the man of many 
advertisements. This is surely one of the most 
encouraging things that can reach the ear of any 
one who is inclined to be despendent after reading 
a detailed account of treasures that have just been 
acquired (via Bond Street) by New York. or 
Chicago. It does not console one to assure oneself 
that the people who acquire the treasures cannot 
appreciate their beauty: most of us are per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that if the parvenu 
purchaser cannot appreciate the beauty of many of 
the things for which he has outbid his neighbours, 
he can thoroughly appreciate the prestige which 
accrues to him as the buyer; and, besides, I am 
really not quite sure that the extraordinary beauty 
of many of the things which he buys or has bought 
for him would be immediately recognised outside 
a coterie of cognoscenti—personally, I frankly 
admit that if many of these objects came by some 
lucky chance into my possession I would try to 
get rid of them as soon as possible at a very, 
moderate percentage of profit. The true way by 
which a man of moderate means associated with 
an ardent desire to possess beautiful objects of 
art, can recover his equilibrium when it has been 
disturbed by reading an account of the dispersal 
of treasures not one of which he could so much 
as dream of possessing, is to reflect that it is 
quite possible for him to surround himself in the 
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course of a few years with a collection of things 
which, if judiciously and tastefully distributed 
through the rooms of his house, will produce. quite 
as delightful an effect as may be the result of the 
arrangement of the high-priced purchases of the 
very wealthy. 

And the offering of this solatium to those of my. 
readers who may be inclined to think that col- 
lecting is only a rich man’s hobby, brings me back 
to what I have already affirmed to be the funda- 
mental article of my faith, namely, that the be-all 
and the end-all of collecting is the decoration of 
the house one has to live in. Only by having this 
object constantly before one can one realise to 
the full the enjoyment of collecting. The greatest 
problem in life at all ages—the problem which 
every scheme of philosophy has been formulated 
to solve—is how to eat your cake and have your 
cake; and the nearest approach to its solution is, 
I am convinced, to be found in collecting, not for 
the sake of accumulating things of great rarity, but 
in order that they may become part of one’s daily 
life by being constantly before one’s eyes, con- 
tributing individually as well as collectively to the 
beauty of one’s rooms and increasing the interest 
of one’s home. The miser and the millionaire— 
when the traits of the two are not already found 
associated in the one person—frequently sit down 
together at the same table in this connection; each 
has his cake, but neither of them has the enjoyment 
of eating it. But I repeat, the man who collects 
with a view to beautifying his house has the joy 
of the hunter who runs down his game, the 
pleasurable excitement of straying into strange 
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byways on the chance of a new quarry starting 
up under his very feet; and, in addition, he has 
the gratification, should he succeed in capturing it, 
of having it ever before him to affect him when 
he looks at it, as the branching antlers or the 
moose’s head or the tiger’s pelt affect the hunter 
of big game when he sits among these trophies 
of his skill, judgment, and courage. When a man 
can get daily and hourly enjoyment out of anything 
that he has acquired he has gone far in the solu- 
tion of the problem of how to eat his cake and 
have his cake. 

And it is on this account that I think that the 
eclectic collector runs the best chance of obtaining 
satisfactory results. I know that the tendency of 
the age is in the direction of specialising; but 
I do not believe that the man who restricts his aims 
in any direction has the best time as a collector, 
and I am confirmed in my belief in this respect 
by noticing with what frequency a specialist puts 
his accumulations into the market. He has got 
tired of them, and wants to start on something 
different. In these matters there should be no 
dogmatising; all that one can do is to express 
one’s opinion in respect of the adoption of any. 
particular course, and to say as nearly as is pos- 
sible what will be the result of doing so. It is 
in this spirit that I venture to offer my advice in 
the direction of making a general collection. I 
would suggest to any one desirous of collecting 
for the beautifying of a house, to keep an open 
mind, open eyes, and an open purse. I would 
say: Buy all that you can afford to buy and a 
little more, and do not at first pay any regard to 
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styles or periods or quality. Of course, I am pre- 
Supposing that one has enough knowledge in a 
general way and a sufficiently accurate eye to 
enable him or her to reject absolute rubbish. With 
a moderate amount of discrimination, and by keep- 
ing your eyes open, before a year has passed you 
will have got together the nucleus, not of one col- 
lection but of several; but this can only come 
about if you follow the example of the general 
dealer in your purchases. Buy things as if your 
object were the stocking of a dealer’s shop, and 
not the furnishing of a house in harmony with 
“‘ periods,” and at the end of a very short space 
of time you will be surprised, when you come to 
make a rough arrangement of all that you have 
brought together, to discover what progress you 
have made toward furnishing in three or four 
styles. You will most likely have picked up a 
couple of Chippendale chairs, a few oak chairs 
with some carving on the backs, a_ gate-leg 
table (badly out of repair), a settee with a high 
panelled back, a corner cupboard in mahogany, an 
oak Welsh dresser, and an oak chest with three 
panels in front, roughly carved. 

. Now, this is a modest enough list; it repre- 
sents, if bought in the right way, an expenditure 
of from £20 to £25—I have bought the whole in 
the course of a month for £18 15s. Of course, 
you need not fancy that the Chippendale chairs 
will be of the best type, made under the direction 
of the great Director himself ; but they will be 
interesting chairs of the period; and the oak chairs 
will, if you know anything at all, be old, and not 
ef the sort which are made by the gross in Belgium 
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for the English market; but they will not be 
elaborately carved. The gate-leg table will be 
put in order by a carpenter, who will charge you 
—if you find the right man—for the time he has 
spent over it, and not, as would be the case if 
you sent it to a firm of cabinet-makers, in pro- 
portion to the improvement effected in its appear- 
ance after it has been repaired. And here I may 
say, in a parenthesis, that unless you pick up for 
absolutely nothing an article of furniture needing 
a good many repairs and some renewal work, I 
should advise you to have nothing to do with it. 
You will find that the cost of putting it into perfect 
order will be more than the price for which you 
could buy a similar article in good order, assuming 
that the thing is an ordinary old table or bureau or 
chair—a thing met with daily. Extensive repairs, 
involving inlays, can only be done by a skilled 
workman, taking his own time over it, and choosing 
the right woods. 

Here, then, you have enough to furnish a small 
room so as to make it interesting to yourself and 
a topic of conversation with your friends; but if 
you mean to be a collector the room will only 
satisfy you for the time being. At first you will 
only be sensible of the: general impression pro- 
duced by the furniture—an impression that the 
things are antique; but when you have taken your 
walks abroad for another six months or another 
year, and have spent another £20, you will once 
again be surprised to find yourself conscious of an 
impression of incongruity or inappropriateness 
when you see the Chippendale chairs by the side 
of the oak, and the gate-leg table in juxta- 
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position with a dainty little cabriole-leg table 
belonging to the period of Louis XVI., with 
matched veneers along the edges and on the 
borders, as well as in the division of the top. 
The sense of incongruity will grow upon you, until 
one day you will make a find either in the direc- 
tion of oak or mahogany; and then you will 
discover that you are doing all your things a gross 
injustice by mixing them, and you will begin the 
delightful work of sorting and dividing your pos- 
sessions. Once again you will be amazed at the 
way in which this may be accomplished and at 
the result. You will find that the oak, when sun- 
dered from the mahogany, will be abie to assert 
itself much more forcibly, and the elegance of the 
mahogany designs will cause you to feel that you 
had never done justice to them. Most remarkable 
of all will be your discovery that you have not left 
your room bare by taking from it all the 
mahogany, and though you may only have half a 
dozen articles of the latter, yet the apartment in 
which you place them will seem fully furnished. 
It is really astonishing how amply furnished a 
room of moderate size—and I am writing for people 
who inhabit such rooms—will seem, even though it 
may only contain a few chairs, a table, and a 
bookcase, when all belong to one period. 

But before the day comes when you can set 
about the business: of dividing your spoil, you will 
most certainly have acquired, with the additional 
furniture, a number of minor but by no means 
negligible articles of decoration. You will prob- 
ably have found a pair of Sheffield plate candle- 
sticks and an odd one, a pair of common brass 
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candlesticks of bold design, a cast brass medallion 
or two in high relief, and several other pieces of 
brasswork; two or three articles of old Waterford 
or Cork glass, a boldly coloured Mason jug (stone 
china), and possibly three or four Nankin plates. 
I should be greatly surprised to hear that you had 
not got a pair of Sheffield decanter ‘‘ coasters ” 
as well; certainly, if you manage to evade that 
littlhe mahogany or tortoiseshell tea-caddie which 
awaits every beginner, you should be considered an 
exceptionally unlucky person. These everyday 
articles, with others which you have placed about 
the room, you will find susceptible of division with 
the furniture. You will see how well the Sheffield 
plate ‘‘ goes”? with the mahogany, and how 
splendid the colours of the stone china look against 
the background of oak. With even ordinary luck 
you should have some good shapes in your cut 
glass, and they will be seen to advantage among 
the things made about the same period of the 
eighteenth century. The blue china plates will be 
properly placed on the shelves of your corner cup- 
board, but you may find it convenient for the 
present to keep them on the oak dresser. 

Now, that is the principle which I would advise 
you to act upon in order to get all the enjoyment 
possible out of your hobby. When you have 
bought a piece of walnut do not refuse to look 
at anything of oak or mahogany or rosewood that 
may be offered to you, simply because the walnut 
differs in many respects front anything that you 
have seen; and when, now and again, you have 
a chance of a gilded chair of a good shape, or 
a white one of the same pattern, do not be afraid 
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to buy it if you get it cheap. In the course of 
a year or two you will find yourself in a position 
to set up a dainty French boudoir out of the white 
and gold pieces which have come into your hands 
almost without your being aware of the fact; and 
you will then find a congenial resting-place for 
the many bits of Worcester, Dresden, or Rocking- 
ham which will most certainly have come into 
your possession in the course of your pere- 
grinations. The number of dainties which suit the 
complexion of a French boudoir, but do not look 
nearly so well in any more severe apartment, is 
great out of all proportion to the number of things 
that add to the decorative importance of an oak 
dining-room or hall. 

Such is the scheme of commonsense collecting 
which I would venture to suggest to such persons 
as wish to make the most of a comparatively small 
sum of money, and are willing to limit their ambi- 
tions to the acquiring of simple articles of a bygone 
period, and to leave the responsibility of possess- 
ing works of art of enormous auction-room value 
to more wealthy purchasers. And I would entreat 
such persons as may be disposed to accept my 
suggestions not to be discouraged because some of 
their findings fail to obtain the commendation of an 
occasional visitor. People should buy what they 
themselves like, irrespective of the caprices of 
fashion or the prejudices of the indifferently in- 
formed. Of course, I am not so foolish as to 
fancy that any one will be seized with a desire 
to emulate the sailor referred to at the beginning 
of this chapter, and to make a collection on the 
spot; I assume that one will have gone about 
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looking at things in various directions, ascertaining 
the prices asked by different dealers, and by such 
means, as well as by the study of the many books 
and magazines that deal with profound knowledge 
with almost every branch of collecting, placing 
oneself in a position to appreciate whatsoever 
things are good as well as of good repute. I 
assume that one will learn the ABC of the pur- 
suit, and that for some time one will proceed 
very cautiously in one’s purchases. But I know 
that I am giving the result, not only of my own 
experience but that of many other people who 
have spent a considerable portion of their leisure 
as I have spent mine, when I say that, after the 
first month or two of searching, a knowledge of 
good and evil will come to one so easily that one 
will begin to believe that one was born with correct 
taste, discretion, and discrimination. 


II 
SOME COMMONSENSE CAUTIONS 


THE ethics of collecting are, like the character of 
Bacon, somewhat streaky. Far be it from me to 
enter into the vexed question as to whether horse 
dealing or curio dealing tends the more rapidly 
to a precipitation of the virtue of probity which it 
is taken for granted is held in solution in the 
character of the majority of persons whom one 
meets daily. I have seen specimens of horses 
sold to friends of my own at home and abroad 
which would certainly entitle the vendor to call 
himself a curio dealer, so that there might be 
more difficulty than is visible to the untrained eye 
in deciding on its merits the question which I have 
suggested only to evade it. But I must say that 
my experience leads me to believe that if a dealer 
in conversation with a client on the history of an 
object of art which he wishes to dispose of is 
guilty of a want of frankness, which, combined with 
a certain reticence in regard to its defects, the 
client calls ‘‘ trying to get the better of me,” the 
attitude adopted by the large majority of clients in 
respect of the dealer is not such as tends to afford 
an example of ‘ high-tonedness.”’ 


Men who in the ordinary business of life are 
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models of probity and women who are above sus- 
picion have entertained me, with sparkling eyes 
and self-satisfied chuckles, with tales of their 
success in ‘“‘ beating down ’”’ an unfortunate dealer, 
so that they obtained a treasure for something 
less than a quarter of its real value (as estimated 
by the purchaser). I have been lost in admiration 
of their shrewdness in going so carelessly into the 
shop where they had espied their treasure and 
concealing the real object of their visit, affecting 
a great interest in something else, which they 
discuss with the dealer, but about which they pre- 
tend not to be able to make up their minds at 
once, and then, just as they are about to leave 
the shop, throwing out the most casual inquiry 
respecting the price of the “‘ treasure,” and putting 
the poor man so off his guard that he men- 
tions an absurdly low sum, which they pay him 
before he recovers from his surprise. 

The number of times that I have been told 
the story of almost supernatural shrewdness in 
working out a scheme of triumphant acquisition 
on these lines would surprise any one except a 
dealer ; it would be impossible to expect that he 
should feel surprised, considering that he has been 
accustomed to be taken in by such artful cus- 
tomers ever since he started business. Such a form 
of shrewdness on the part of a collector is about 
as effective as that of the gentleman who thought 
he could defy the scrutiny of the brigands by 
hiding his banknotes between the soles of his boots, 
and only found out his mistake when the brigand 
chief began his search in the soles of the boots. 

It was an illuminating wink that I got from a 
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dealer one day when I was talking with him in 
his shop and one of those casual shrewd persons 
entered and began to make interested inquiries 
respecting a chair which he could not possibly 
have seen from outside. But the dealer played his 
part in the comedy of the unsuspecting tradesman 
very well, and was most assiduous in his attention 
to the possible customer for the chair. If he had 
not let me into his confidence I should have been 
persuaded to believe that he was under the im- 
pression that the man had set his heart upon that 
chair. When the visitor had promised to bring his 
wife to see it the next morning the dealer thanked 
him most courteously, and, responding to his 
““Good morning,” turned away as if he assumed 
that the man had no interest in the world apart 
from that chair. Then he looked at me and winked 
the other eye. He was quite surprised when the 
man turned back from the door to ask the price 
of a Yorkshire plate rack which seemed to have 
caught his eye at the very moment of his 
exit. 

The dealer sold that plate rack (when he had 
been duly ‘‘ beaten down”) for 5s. 6d. above 
the stock price. He admitted it to me, having told 
me the price the day before. ‘‘Can you blame 
me, sir?’ he asked, and I assured him that I did 
not blame him—that, in fact, I was as greatly 
surprised at his moderation as Lord Clive expressed 
himself to be at his own weakness in the same 
direction upon a memorable occasion. “‘ Were you 
ever taken in by that trick?’’ I had the curiosity 
to ask him. (Curiosity is pardonable in the midst 
of curios.) ‘‘ I believe I was—once, sir,” he replied. 
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‘Ves, it was on the first day that I opened my 
shop.” 

If there is anything mean about trying to get 
the better of a simple tradesman by misleading 
him as to the object of your visit—and I really 
do not think that it is very mean—perhaps I am 
equally guilty when I enter the shop of a dealer 
for the first time and forthwith express the greatest 
admiration for the thing I want to buy. I have 
found that the man refuses to believe it possible 
that I should be so unbusinesslike as to start my. 
inquiries with words of admiration for the thing 
I want, and, assuming that I am trying to throw 
dust in his eyes, he names a very low price, hoping 
that I may feel that I have come into a place of 
bargains, and so when I have adroitly led him 
up to the object upon which I have set my heart, 
I may think that the price he names for it a 
sacrificial one. I frankly admit that this plan, 
which I invented for myself, has frequently repaid 
me for exercising it. But as I have already sug- 
gested that I now rarely visit a recognised dealer 
in antiquities, I have not much to reproach myself 
with; and as I do not claim any copyright in the 
invention, I shall not feel hurt if I hear that it 
is adopted by any of my readers who may be 
induced to give it a trial. It has been said that 
frankness is an excellent cloak for one’s real 
Opinion. Bismarck, who assumed the rdéle of the 
honest broker, confessed that he found it to be 
so. I fancy if it became general among collectors 
the dealers would be greatly confused until they 
became accustomed to it. 

Now, I am afraid that I shall not be believed 
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_when I say that in the course of my twenty-five 
years’ experience only three wilful and deliberate 
attempts to deceive me in regard to any article 
have been made by dealers in works of art. No 
attempt to pass off a “‘ faked” article as a genuine 
one was ever made in my presence by a dealer. 
The beauty of a thing in which I could see no 
beauty whatever has frequently been insisted on, 
and dozens of commonplace things have been styled 
“unique,” but as I knew that the man only meant 
“tasteful? I readily acquitted him of an intention 
to tell a falsehood for his own benefit. To be 
sure, upon many occasions my questions bearing 
upon the genuineness of an article have been 
evaded, but usually I received the very proper 
reply: ‘“‘ There is the article which I offer you for 
sale, and I have stated what is its price. You 
May examine it in any way you please; I do not 
sell it to you as an old piece; I do not sell it 
to you as a piece made by any particular man; 
I simply sell it to you for whatever it is.” 
That is substantially the answer which I have 
received when I have ventured to shake my head 
over uncertain pieces of carving and suspicious 
bits of inlay, and that is the proper answer to 
give to any possible buyer, who knows perfectly 
well that if the thing at which he has been tempted 
to look is genuine in every particular—old, well 
made, and of good design—it is worth far more 
than is asked for it. I assume, of course, that 
the price suggests a bargain; if a high price is 
demanded one is not .unreasonable in expecting 
to get a guarantee that it is all that it purports 
to be. But nearly all bargain buying is specula- 
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tive buying—that is wherein its attractiveness lies; 
and I have said that I am writing mainly for those 
collectors of small means who are bound to look 
out for bargains. Other people have only to drive 
down to the premises of a first-class dealer, where 
they can buy, and pay for, an article with a 
pedigree and a price. 

And here I may venture to point out that the 
chances of that subtle operation widely known as 
‘faking ” being carried out for the production of 
a work of art, particularly in the furniture depart- 
ment, are far greater when the piece is presumably 
very valuable—such a piece as is to be found in the 
stock of a first-class dealer—than when it is some- 
thing .humble—such a thing as may be picked up 
by one of the lesser lights of the trade. ‘‘ Faking,” 
if it is done conscientiously—I am not now touching 
upon the motive, but upon the manner—is an ex- 
tremely expensive operation, and it stands to reason 
that it would not be worth a man’s while to carry 
it out upon an ordinary thing the face value of 
which could not be more than a pound or two. 
It only pays to “‘fake’”’ a thing that a first-class 
dealer will sell for perhaps hundreds of pounds; 
hence it is that in most of the actions at law 
bearing upon this point, reports of which appear 
in the papers, and a large number of others that 
never reach the law courts, the defendents belong 
to the highest walks of the business, but, in spite 
of their extraordinary knowledge and in spite of 
the fact that they are constantly on their guard, 
have themselves been imposed upon. But I con- 
fess that I have seen “‘ fakes’ which seemed to 
me so palpable I could never be brought to be- 
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lieve that they deceived the astute person by whom 
they were sold as ‘‘ genuine” at a price for which 
the genuine article should be procurable, and it 
was a question with me if the man should be 
accredited with probity at the sacrifice of his credit 
as an expert. I fancy that some of the trade would 
prefer retaining the latter and allowing the former 
to go by the board. 

Beyond a doubt a great deal of ‘‘ faking ’’ must 
be done daily, considering the amount of “old 
furniture’ there is in the market. When one 
remembers how small a quantity of furniture 
sufficed for the needs of the eighteenth century 
in England—how a still smaller quantity was 
needed in the William and Mary period, and so 
on back to the Cromwellian days and into the 
Tudor, when the population of the whole island 
was scarcely equal to that of half a dozen of the 
chief cities of to-day—when one remembers also 
the vicissitudes of furniture at all times and the 
ill-treatment to which it is subjected under the 
heavy hands of housemaids and the blessed romp- 
ings of children, whose imagination is_ lively 
enough to assume that something equine can be 
made out of such unpromising materials as a 
high-back, elaborately carved Tudor chair, one is 
led to marvel how any article can survive its 
generation. But when in addition to all these 
considerations, which tend in the direction of 
mortality, one looks across the Atlantic, where the 
demand for “‘ antiques ”’ is constant and being con- 
stantly satisfied by the dealers in the Old Country, 
one really begins to lose faith in the genuineness 
of the trading even of those dealers bearing the 
most honoured names in all the Pentateuch. 
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Mr. James Russell Lowell’s poem on the subject 
of the ‘collections ’’ of his countrymen suggests 
a solution of one of the many problems associated 
with the voyage of the Mayflower. 1 cannot 
refrain from quoting a part of it: 


“TI sat one evening in my room 

In that sweet hour of twilight, 

When blended thoughts, half-light, half-gloom, 
Throng through the spirit’s skylight. 

The flames by fits curled round the bars, 
Or up the chimney crinkled, 

While embers dropped like falling stars, 
And in the ashes tinkled. 


I sat and mused ; the fire burned low, 
And o’er my senses stealing 
Crept something of the ruddy glow 
That bloomed on wall and ceiling. 
My pictures—they are very few, 
The heads of ancient wise men— 
Smoothed down their knotted-fronts and grew 
As rosy as excisemen, 


My antique high-back Spanish chair 
Felt thrills through wood and leather, 

That had been strangers since whilere 
*Mid Andalusian heather. 

The oak that made its sturdy frame 
His happy arm stretched over, 

The ox whose fortunate hide became 
The bottom’s polished cover. 


It came out in that famous bark 
That brought our sires intrepid, 
Capacious as another ark 
For furniture decrepid. 
For as that saved of bird and beast ~ 
A pair for propagation, 
So has the seed of these increased 
And furnished half the nation.” 
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Some years ago another solution was suggested 
by one of the artists in Harper’s Magazine. His 
picture showed the deck of the Mayflower piled 
up to the tops with carved oak chests, grandfather 
clocks, high-back chairs, gate-leg tables, and 
Chippendale chairs. The schooner was at the same 
time towing a long string of boats, all similarly 
laden. 

It is really greatly to be feared that now and 
again an article or two is shipped across the 
Atlantic from the Old Country that cannot possibly 
be described, even to the Custom House authorities 
at New York (to whom importers are, as a rule, 
so painfully accurate), as ‘‘ genuine antiques.” 
It would, however, be the merest affectation to 
offer any sympathy to the purchasers. To start 
with, our American visitors during the past thirty 
years have done more to demoralise the whole 
race of dealers in England than have all the col- 
lectors in this country put together. They assume 
an air of knowingness—of cuteness—an air of 
taking for granted that the dealer is a swindler 
trying to get the better of them, but not succeeding 
—no, siree—by reason of their own superior 
knowledge, not so much of “antiques ”’ as of the 
waricks of trade.” 

It is this attitude that sets up the back of a 
plain dealing dealer and leads him to accept their 
challenge—for this is what it amounts to. This 
class of American visitor says to the dealer, ‘‘ You 
may take me in if you can,” and the obvious 
reply of the dealer is, ‘I will.” And he does. 
Thus it is that a market in “ fakes ” is created and 


maintained. 
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But if one fails to sympathise with collectors 
of this stamp when they are taken in, one must 
equally refrain from congratulating those who show 
one, as a lady showed me a short time ago, a whole 
set of fine old Nankin dinner and pudding plates 
which had been found on a cottage dresser and 
bought for 10s. Even now I know that there are 
quite a number of ladies who, while district visiting 
in a country parish, keep their eyes open for pos- 
sible ‘‘ finds ’—articles which they know to be 
worth pounds, but which they acquire for the same 
number of shillings, and have the hardihood to 
boast of their cleverness. JI have even heard of 
parsons who, while doubtless laying up for them- 
selves treasures in heaven, succeed in making 
quite a nice little house-to-house collection in the 
course of their pastoral visits. During the past 
twelve months there has come under my notice the 
practice of a man who has been appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances of the claimants 
to old-age pensions, and who has not allowed the 
presence of an interesting table or chair in their 
room to disqualify them for being favourably 
reported on by him at headquarters. He explains 
that, being a conscientious man, he could not pos- 
sibly recommend that their claim should be allowed 
so long as they were in possession of an article 
of furniture worth so much as——(here he makes 
a rough estimate of the value of the thing, and 
carries it off at his own price). 

It is such acts of meanness on the part of 
collectors as are responded to by dealers when 
they get the chance, and the marvel! is not that 
there are so many ‘‘ faked ” antiques in the market, 
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but that there are so few, though, according to 
the estimate of some people, there are as many 
“fakers ” in England as there are fakirs in India. 
The tradition is as well established as that of the 
professional worm-eater—the man whose business 
it is to simulate by artificial means in a piece of 
furniture the depredations of the insect which 
burrows in oak and certain other woods. But 
every person who has had any experience of col- 
lecting knows perfectly well that the converse of 
such an operation would be far more profitable. 
If any man can discover a way of concealing the 
wormholes in an article of furniture that is so 
pitted he will make a fortune. Every dealer 
worthy of the name knows perfectly well that no 
collector, unless the very immature, will buy a 
thing with wormholes, and by the time the im- 
mature one has come along all that will remain 
of the article will be represented by two heaps 
of dirty yellow powder. A dealer will not let a 
worm-eaten thing into his place if he can by any 
means keep it out. 

Yes, my experience assures me that I am fully 
justified in recommending my readers not to be 
frightened by this ‘‘fake”’ bogey, of which we 
hear so much. I repeat that it would not pay, 
in the case of articles of minor importance—such 
things as people seek to acquire, not for the sake of 
competing with a museum but for the decoration 
of the houses they live in. A very small amount 
of experience will be sufficient to enable one to see 
whether a piece of carved oak is old, or if it has 
been brought over from Belgium within the year. 
Besides, if the vendor should affirm that the thing 
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is old and that the carving is English, all that 
one who takes a fancy to it has to do is to ask 
him to put on his receipt the words ‘‘ old” and 
‘‘English.”” Of course, he will do nothing of the 
sort, for he has no wish to lay himself open to 
a prosecution for fraud. 

A good deal, however, might be said on the 
question of the ‘“‘making-up”’ of an article that 
is sold as antique. To my mind the question 
resolves itself into one of the proportion of the 
renewal to the whole, and, naturally, of the im- 
portance of the parts made up in respect of the 
whole article. For instance, if you are offered one 
of those settees to which some fool of a dealer 
gave the attractive but ridiculous name of ‘‘ monks’ 
benches,’’ not caring to inquire if there was a 
solitary monk in all the land when they were 
made—if you are offered one of these, and you 
find that the three carved panels in front and the 
carved back have been renewed, you should ask 
yourself, ‘‘ What is the good of buying as an 
antiquity a thing of which only the bare timber 
outline is old?” It would be about as sensible 
to do so as to purchase a modern oleograph, put 
it into an ancient frame and call it an “old 
master.’”’ Suppose you are offered one of these 
massive oak cupboards, which are called Tudor 
and were possibly made during the early years of 
the seventeenth century, and you find that the 
doors have been renewed and that the carving 
around the cornice is recent, you would scarcely 
feel that you were doing right to buy it since the 
most prominent portions—the parts that im- 
mediately meet the eye—are not genuine. But 
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if you are shown an oak chest with good antique 
carving on the front panels, and you find that 
the greater part of the plain body of the fabric 
has been added, you should not, I think, reject 
it on this account, the fact being that the body 
of one of these chests is comparatively un- 
important, the main consideration being’ the 
original adornment of the panels. But, of course, 
you must remember that you are entitled to get the 
article a good deal cheaper on account of its being 
‘“*made up ” than if it were complete in its original 
condition, and I think you should have no qualms 
when you place it in your hall or on a landing. 
It would be pronounced an “ antique ’”’ by any one 
aware of the ‘“‘ made-up ”’ portions, just as an old 
master must be accounted an old master even 
though it is upon a new stretcher and in a modern 
frame. 

I repeat that this question is wholly one of 
degree, and every case of ‘‘ making-up ”’ must be 
decided on its own merits. I think, however, that 
one should reject with disdain any article which 
bears évidence of having been tampered with in 
order to increase its face value. I have frequently 
seen good plain articles, the great charm of which 
should consist in the simplicity of their design, 
utterly debased by the work of some innovator, 
who cut away a portion of the original to make 
room for some meretricious ornamentation. The 
introduction of such a form of ‘“ make-up ” should 
be sternly resented by a collector. 

In regard to a piece of furniture that is wholly 
‘“made up” out of old bits, there is little to 
be said. It is possible for a dealer who is also a 
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repairer to pick up at various times and in divers 
places a sufficient number of remnants of old 
articles to enable him to construct an object which 
he considers himself entitled to sell (if he can) as 
a ‘“‘ genuine antique.” Some men with whom I 
have become acquainted have proved themselves 
to be endowed with an almost diabolical ingenuity 
in piecing together fragments that would seem to 
an. amateur to possess only the smallest amount of 
homogeneity, until they obtain the form and pro- 
portions of an article of importance—it may be a 
mantelpiece, or a bedstead, or a cabinet ; in fact, 
it may be a cross between any two with traces 
of the influence of the third, and it is very doubtful 
if the architect himself quite knows what the thing 
is going to turn out when he starts to work upon 
it. His scheme of design is apt to fluctuate as he 
lays his hand upon additional materials, so that 
what at first modestly began with leanings toward 
a rather ornate kitchen dresser may develop into 
a bookcase, or, with a little encouragement, if the 
neighbourhood is an ecclesiastical one, into an un- 
commonly fine rood screen. I know of a church 
at the present moment the internal architecture 
of which admitted of the introduction into the 
chancel of what seems to me to have once done 
duty as a four-post bedstead. 

But justifiable and laudable though an attempt 
may be to restore a good piece of furniture with 
equally old material, you must not forget that, 
no matter how carefully the work of restoration 
may be done, the article with which it is associated 
can never be regarded as possessing the same value 
as it would have if it were in its original condition. 
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I am still writing from the practical rather than the 
zesthetic side of collecting. I am anxious to 
encourage persons to put their money into this 
form of investment, feeling sure, as I do, of its 
soundness ; but I should be sorry if by reason of 
my failure to dwell upon any element of deprecia- 
tion, a reader should be misled. That is why I 
wish it to be noted that, while. an article which 
has been partly restored is well worth possessing, 
assuming that the incidents of the work of restora- 
tion and the conditions under which it has been 
done are reasonable (on the grounds already 
referred to), still, that article should never fetch 
the same money as it would if it were in its 
original condition. So that one must be careful 
to get a restored article cheap. 

And if this remark is true respecting the 
*‘making up” of the woodwork, assuredly it is 
equally true in the case of the covering of an 
upholstered article of furniture. A gorgeous illus- 
tration of this fact was displayed upon the occasion 
of a recent sale of some of the finest French 
furniture ever brought under the hammer in this 
country. Some of the sofas and chairs, which were 
still in their original covers of Beauvais or 
Aubusson, fetched nearly double the amount— 
certainly far more than the auction-room value of 
the tapestry fabric—realised by equally beautiful 
and interesting articles which were sold in ex- 
quisite, but not the original, coverings. 

All this must be taken into account by any 
one putting money into “antiques,” in the ex- 
pectation that, at the inevitable dispersal, they 


will yield a substantial profit. I need scarcely add 
Commonsense Collector. 4. 
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that the same remark applies with equal force 
to the ormolu or brass ornaments, handles, and 
lock escutcheons of such articles as are supposed 
to have such enrichments. Old French wardrobes, 
armoires, commodes, secretaires, and tables, to 
name only a few of these articles, must not be 
deficient in any portion of their incidental ormolu, 
and English and Dutch furniture of correspond- 
ing use should retain the original brasswork. 
As a matter of fact, a great deal of the value of 
such things consists in the old brasswork. 

- And here I must work in another caution to 
the amateur. The old brasswork of handles and 
l6ck éscutcheons can be so easily reproduced in 
the same material as the originals that it is very 
difficult to differentiate between the two. This 
is a point upon which any one who wishes to 
buy safely must educate oneself. Only practice 
can enable one to pronounce with confidence what 
is the old and what the new. But while one should 
be careful on this point, I would not suggest that 
one should refrain from buying an article simply 
because it was furnished with new brasswork 
instead of old. I only introduce my caution to 
afford a reader some substantial grounds for 
getting an article cheap. All one has to do is to 
make the dealer acknowledge that the grounds 
are substantial. This is where the intellectual side 
of the art of collecting asserts itself. 

Another point upon which an amateur should 
be cautioned is in respect of marqueterie and in- 
laying generally. At first one is greatly inclined 
to. overrate the value of a piece of inlaying, and 
to believe that it adds greatly to the importance of 
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an article of furniture—and beyond a doubt a fine 
bit of old marqueterie, Italian or French, is 
valuable wherever it appears; but to be of any 
particular value in itself it must be extremely good. 
Some of the best is to be found on seventeenth 
century Italian work—the lids of coffers and the 
fronts of cabinets. It took the form of flowers 
cut out of many coloured woods, upon a back- 
ground of walnut with a surround of ebony. The 
flowers were arranged as in a natural bouquet, 
tied with a flowing riband, or appearing above the 
interwoven osiers of a basket. The exquisitely 
smooth and rich effect of the blending of the 
colours, all of them darker than the natural tints 
of the same flowers, the whole panel conveying the 
impression of the lovely foliage of a copper beech, 
appeals to every one who has any sense of artistic 
beauty. The French artists, who excelled in this 
sort of work, produced more brilliant effects ; the 
colours of the flowers which they depicted through 
this medium were not so subdued, and their back- 
grounds were usually much lighter in tone; the 
natural grain of the wood was allowed to assert 
itself, and it was not considered a defect for this 
background to show an unevenness in colour in the 
same piece. There was altogether more liveliness 
and carelessness in the display of the flowers than 
in the Italian work, and the effect was more one of 
spring than of autumn. 3S 3A 

Dutch marqueterie does not suggest the same 
lightness or delicacy in floral designs, and its most 
characteristic examples introduce trees, sometimes 
whole landscapes and figures. 

Of course there are hundreds of other forms 
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of marqueterie, and several admirable books have 
been published on the-art. I have only written these 
few sentences to give a reader some general idea 
of the character of that form of work which 
possesses great value, and to warn a collector 
who is not anxious to pay more than the minimum 
market price for his experience, against attributing 
a fictitious value to everything that is inlaid 
with coloured wood. There are many people who 
believe that the appearance of a classical vase, 
a seashell, or that form of decoration which dealers 
term an ‘“‘ Adams ornament,” because it resembles 
that oval decoration which the brothers Adam 
made such good use of in the ceilings and cornices 
which they designed—we all know where the 
brothers Adam got it—increases materially the 


value of an article. So-far from this being in- 


variably the case, it is a fact that such an inlay 
frequently ruins the panel on which it has been 
placed by some enterprising person anxious to 
appeal to the uninformed, but ambitious, public. 
The value of such an embellishment as a vase 
or a shell can easily be estimated by any one 
who knows that the veneer for such and for many 
kindred inlays can be bought at most shops where 
*“turnery ’’ is for sale, for something like 4s. 6d. 
a dozen. It is the same with “stringing” of 
various sorts, which some dealers are careful to 
point out-.among the characteristics that entitle a 
piece which they have for sale to your favourable 
consideration. Do you yield to such a lure. You 
can point out to them the want of care which their 
carpenter displayed in letting in the edges, and 
advise them to fill up the marks of where his 
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gouge slipped, with liquid shellac and not with 
glue. — - 

Nor should I advise you to have anything to 
do with that set of Dutch high-backed chairs, every 
portion of which is overstrewn with anemic flowers 
on a straw-tinted background. These are made 
by the gross both in Belgian and Dutch factories, 
whence they are shipped to this country. But a 
very short experience of real marqueterie will be 
sufficient to prevent you from making any mistakes 
when you are brought face to face with the 
spurious. 
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I HAVE already referred to the uncertainty that 
exists, and so far as I can gather, has always 
existed, in regard to the ethics of collecting. 
Some one—probably a Hebrew—may have said in 
his haste, ‘“‘ All men are buyers”; but on look- 
ing over some notes which I made several years 
ago, I would be inclined to modify that statement. 
Some persons have found it possible to make a 
collection without going through the formalities 
incidental to effecting a purchase. A Tittle more 
than twenty years ago an English clergyman, well 
known as a connoisseur and a discriminating 
collector of old prints, died, bequeathing the 
result of his researches to, a distant relative, who 
immediately set about the work of appraising the 
contents of the numerous portfolios containing the 
treasures. He was fortunate enough to have 
placed at his disposal the services of an official 
of a great museum, and this gentleman began 
the interesting work of cataloguing the prints. 
Before he had been engaged for many hours at 
this task he appeared before the legatee with a 
grave face. He was evidently labouring under 
the effects of suppressed emotion ; but as soon 
38 
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as he could speak he explained that, congenial 
though the duties which he had undertaken were 
to him, yet he felt bound to relinquish the attempt 
to discharge them with satisfaction to his employer 
and his own conscience, the fact being that an 
hour’s work had been sufficient to let him know 
that almost every second plate, and two out of 
every three of the rare manuscripts had been stolen 
from the very library with which he himself had 
been associated. 

It did not take the gentleman who had inherited 
these treasures—in less intellectual circles they 
would be termed the ‘‘swag ”—many minutes to 
verify this statement, incredible though at first it 
seemed to him. The chief librarian was sent for 
and identified the property, not only of his own 
institution, but of several other libraries in 
England, Germany, Italy, France, and America, 
among the accumulations bequeathed by the 
reverend gentleman to his relation. 

I was so astonished when I[ read the account 
of this transaction that I made it a point to find 
out if this case was likely to be unique—in the 
real, not the dealer’s sense of the word—and I 
must confess that the result was staggering even 
to me, and I had been in touch with collectors, 
and collecting for many years. One man, eminent 
in his own line, to whom I applied for information, 
laughed with a pleasant cynicism, saying : 

‘Tf you ever make a collection of easily port- 
able objects, never take your eye off the fingers 
of any one inspecting them, especially if he, or she, 
is an intimate friend; and never permit a 
collector ’”°—he himself was a dealer—‘‘to be 
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alone in a room where you have anything of 
value.” 

Another authority said to me: 

‘‘My dear sir, dishonesty in its rankest form 
has three exponents—the housebreaker, the 
company promoter, and the collector; and the 
rankest of these is the collector.” 

A third, who was the custodian of a University 
library, had on his hat when I came upon him, 
and in reply to a leading question which I put 
said : 

“You could not have arrived at a more 
opportune moment ; I am just now about to try 
to find out the address of a gentleman who, I 
hear, has left the town in a hurry, taking three 
of our books with him.” 

*“Do not tell me that he is a clergyman,” I 
said. 

“I cannot go so far as to oblige you,’’ he 
replied ; ‘‘ but he is not a Christian clergyman.” 

I found that the fugitive was a priest of the 
Church of Judea. He was an ardent lover of other 
people’s books and other men’s wives. He took 
with him in his flight three of the former anid 
one of the latter. Hence his suspension from 
the councils of the Sanhedrim. 

Another librarian—he was associated with a 
great national collection—assured me that when 
he heard that a noted private library was to jbe 
sold, he made it a practice to visit it before it 
was catalogued for the purpose of seeing if its 
contents included any of the property of his 
library. 

“IT find it quite well worth while doing so,’ 
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he added pensively, as if ‘revolving many 
memories.”’ 

It was he who told me of the modus operandi 
of the earnest bibliophile in order to achieve the 
object of his ambition. 

His intellectual labours entail the encourage- 
ment of the growth of at least one long finger- 
nail, until it is rather more than a quarter of an 
inch above the quick. When he has procured the 
volume from which he wishes to extract a title- 
page, a dedication, a valuable misprinted page, 
or a plate, he awaits his opportunity—to an earnest 
student it invariably comes—and then he swiftly 
runs the sharp point of his cultivated nail down 
the leaf as close as possible to the back of the 
book, and the thing is done. A slight jerk will 
loosen the leaf at the cut, and by the aid of a 
student’s cloak, it can be effectually concealed 
from the observation of either a fellow-student or 
any of the attendants. Sometimes he lets a nail 
on the other hand grow, on the principle of 
having a knife with two blades, and the ad- 
vantage of being ambidextrous in making these 
elegant extracts from an interesting’ volume is 
apparent. 

By such means a book the value of which is 
greatly reduced in the estimation of a collector 
through the absence of a title-page with a blemish 
on it or another page with a misprint—incidents 
which make for rarity in an edition—can be 
brought up to the highest market level. Of course 
the value of the library copy from which the 
excerpts have been made is proportionately de- 
creased, but that is. so much the worse for the 
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library only, the bibliophile has accomplished his 
object. 

I have said something about the “‘ making-up ” 
of furniture ; but the worst that is done in this 
way seems to me to be insignificant in comparison 
with the ‘‘ making-up ” of a defective book, which 
usually is, in the eyes of a collector, a book that 
is ‘‘ wanted,” called in, or suppressed, so in- 
creasing the desirability of the copies in circu- 
lation. 

Only a few years ago the French Ministre de 
l’Instruction et des Beaux-Arts found it necessary, 
so. great had been the depredation upon the 
National and other collections, to issue to the 
custodians a circular directing them to adopt more 
stringent measures than had been in force for 
the protection of the treasures in their care. It 
appears that for years the losses which the 
French museums had suffered, owing to the con- 
stant purloining of their treasures, amounted to 
many thousand pounds, the fact being that the 
most elementary precautions for the safe-keeping 
of the objects had been neglected. In England 
only recently have measures been adopted to 
prevent such a scandalous state of things as was 
revealed by an examination of the Garrick bequest 
to the British Museum and the Malone bequest 
to. the Bodleian. Both these collections were, it 
was found, largely made up of property stolen 
from Dulwich College. It is well known that that 
great scholar Malone was absolutely unscrupulous 
in the matter of books and manuscripts. One case 
was brought home to him by a display of honour 
rare among bibliophiles. It appears that Mr. 
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Malone had cut from a document on view at 
Stratford-on-Avon the signature of John Hall, who 
married Shakespeare’s daughter. He placed the 
autograph in a book of his own, which fell into 
the hands of a gentleman living at Weston-super- 
Mare, who, very properly, thought it his duty to 
send it back to Stratford, where it may be seen 
to-day—an offset of honour against Malone’s un- 
scrupulousness. And yet when young Ireland 
ventured to attribute to Stratford-on-Avon a docu- 
ment which had emanated from quite another 
quarter, Malone was most earnest in his denuncia- 
tion of the forger. It cannot be forgotten that 
the great Richard Brinsley Sheridan so far coun- 
tenanced Ireland’s forgery as to sanction its pro- 
duction at Drury Lane. 

On the day on which I write these words I 
have read a paragraph in a leading newspaper, 
referring to the long list of valuable books which 
disappeared all at once from the library of the 
Inns of Court. Although the list had been 
published in every direction in the newspapers it 
was not until it appeared in an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, not in order to promote the detention of the 
books, but in view of an immediate sale, that 
the volumes were restored to the library. Doubt- 
less the auctioneers had something to do with this 
act of restoration. It is, of course, not to an 
auction-mart in England that such things would 
naturally go, but to the marble halls of an 
American millionaire. I have heard of a wealthy 
person in the States who entertains his art-loving 
friends by displaying to them after dinner some 
of the gems of pictorial art which have been stolen 
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from European galleries. Perhaps this is one of 
their ‘‘ freak’ entertainments and perhaps it is 
not. There is something novel in the idea of 
asking a man if he is a collector, and of his reply- 
ing that he confines himself strictly to works 
of art that have been stolen. 

One more detail must I give of the result of 
my investigations on a subject that interested me 
greatly. I put a leading question to a prominent 
retail bookseller respecting the probity, or the want 
of it, on the part of his customers ; and his reply 
went far to convince me that the search of 
Diogenes must have been restricted to literary and 
collecting classes. My bookseller told me that he 
finds it necessary to post an assistant at a secret 
window commanding a view of his shop, and the 
consequence is that almost daily he is in a position 
to remind some of his visitors that they are leaving 
the premises with a book without having ‘gone 
through the preliminary of paying for it. During 
the Christmas season this happens half a dozen 
times every day, and in spite of duplicated vigi- 
lance, his stock is invariably depleted to the extent 
of some dozens of volumes the disappearance of 
which has never been accounted for—never, except 
on one assumption. Ladies carrying large muffs 
are, it would appear, amongst the most absent- 
minded of the community. Why this unfortunate 
trait should be so. closely connected with the 
bearing of a muff is a psychological problem the 
solution of which has hitherto baffled him. 

And what strikes my friend the bookseller as 
being most surprising is that, although he some- 
times takes the liberty of extracting from the muff 
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the volume of which the lady repudiates the pos- 
session, she usually returns to his shop a few days 
later and makes a purchase, paying ready money 
for it; after another interval she comes back with 
her muff and once again tries to leave with it 
loaded to the muzzle. 

The losses incurred by booksellers in this way 
go far to destroy their simple faith in the probity 
of the bibliophile. I heard that in a large colonial 
book-store there hangs, facing the customers, a 
boldly illuminated wall text: ‘‘ There is one above 
who sees every act.’ The proprietors have found 
that this warning is attended by the best results 
when it is explained to the customers that it refers 
to the presence of a sharp-eyed boy in a nook 
in the gallery. But until this explanation was 
made the warning might just as well have been 
kept in a portfolio for sale with other texts, more 
or less cautionary. 

Possibly the proprietors heard the story of the 
lady who, visiting at the house of a great states- 
man, remarked to his wife that it was a blessed 
thing to know that however crooked the ways of 
mankind may be, there was One above who con- 
trolled everything wisely. To which the wife 
responded : ‘‘ That is quite true. I only wish you 
_ could have seen him before you go, but he has a 
_ bad attack of neuralgia and is lying down till 


| dinner-time.”’ 


| Now, I shall have written all the foregoing in 
| vain if I have not induced a reader to believe with 
| me that the average dealer is quite as trustworthy, 


|| as the average collector, especially the collector of 


| books. I am not led to say a good word for 
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the dealer on the principle that induced the poet 
to eulogise the organ-grinder: 


“’Tis not that thy mien is stately, 
’Tis not that thy tones are soft, 
’Tis not that I care so greatly 
For the same thing played so oft ; 
But I’ve heard mankind abuse thee, 
And although it may seem strange, 
Yet I thought that I would choose thee 
For encomium as a change.” 


I am merely anxious to promote a good feeling 
between him and my readers who may be 
starting a collection, because I know that such 
a vapprochement forms the best foundation for 
complete success in bringing together a ‘‘ varied 
assortment” of interesting articles. If you take 
a dealer into your confidence, my experience is 
that he will respond in the same spirit. If he 
offers you something that. you know to be cheap, 
you may be sure that he knows quite as well as 
you do that it is cheap, and you will be doing 
a graceful and not an injudicious thing if you 
assure him that it is worth more than he is asking 
for it. In the course of a very short time you 
will find him taking an interest in your progress, 
and when he gets to know what are your limita- 
tions, whether in regard to purse or space, he will 
endeavour to meet your requirements, and may 
even go so far as to buy things on the chance 
of your taking them from him at a small but 
quickly made profit. I have assumed that you will 
not neglect to place yourself on visiting terms 
with regular dealers in the antique as well as 
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with those establishments where professedly little 
but modern furniture is sold; for only by doing 
so can you learn anything worth knowing of the 
comparative value of things. 

But in my opinion the most useful business 
friendship that the commonsense and not over- 
ambitious collector can form is that which apper- 
_ tains to a class of dealer who is to be found in 
almost every town—a man who has a small shop 
and perhaps a backyard, a man whose aim it is 
to have an immediate turnover of everything that 
comes into his hands, front a pair of steps to 
an electric-light fitting, from a greenhouse boiler 
to an Empire clock. He has no capital, but he 
buys something every day, and seldom does any- 
thing remain in his possession for over a week. 
He has usually his establishment in a humble but 
busy quarter of the town, and he generally buys 
for his shop only such articles as he can sell 

_ for a shilling or two to his neighbours, and for > 
his backyard only such as a working carpenter 
| with an occasional building job will be able to 
take from him. He is a man of little knowledge 
| but of many opportunities, and I have found him 
| quite useful in a general way. 

| His great value to a general collector lies in 
| the fact that he attends at least one sale every 
| day in order to buy some odd lots. In almost 
| every sale in the country one finds several odd 
| lots. It would seem as if the auctioneer’s clerk 
found in the grouping together of sundry articles 
leo as to comprise one lot, a means of displaying 
la sort of pantomime humour—the humour of 
grotesque incongruity. ‘‘Lot ro1—One kitchen 
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bellows, one Japanese umbrella, one bust of Lord 
Roberts, one oil cooking stove.” ‘“‘ Lot 110—Two 
brass candlesticks, one towel-rail, six odd stair- 
rods (with eyelets), steel engraving in frame, ‘ The 
Secret of England’s Greatness.’” This is an 
example of the auctioneer’s sense of the ridiculous 
—I suppose his business does not lend itself readily, 
to the higher forms of humour, so he tries to 
make the most of his opportunities. However this 
may be, his scheme of allotment gives the general 
dealer his opportunity. He buys these examples 
of incongruity, paying perhaps only a shilling for 
half a dozen articles; so that, by selling the details 
singly to his customers at a profit of 50 per cent. 
he makes quite a good thing out of the business. 

Now, although as a rule the odd lots are 
rubbish, still, now and again the dealer finds that 
a really good piece of cut glass or a nice bit 
of china is knocked down to him, with a bamboo 
curtain-pole or a pair of iron nut-crackers, and 
he is quite satisfied to sell the object of value 
for the price that is paid for the group. Here is 
your chance if you are a collector of small means. 
And when the dealer becomes accustomed to your 
periodic visits to him he is encouraged to buy 


single lots of the nature of things he has disposed. 


of to you, on the chance of your relieving him 
of them also. But you may take it for granted 
that he will not run a great financial risk in his 


speculation. It is only when a thing is going) 


absurdly cheap that he will bid for it, and if 
you are wise you will take it from him at his own 
price, even though you may not care greatly for 
it. Gradually the man will become educated under 
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your guidance, until he astonishes you some day by 
producing something absolutely first-class which he 
will sell for perhaps a tenth of its value. Very rarely 
indeed have I known a dealer of this calibre make 
the mistake of putting a ridiculous profit on any 
article that he offers for sale. But should he 
do so, you can quickly pull him up by leaving 
the thing on his hands. He cannot afford to lock 
up his capital in any article, even for a week, 
and you will find him repentant when you next 
pay, him a visit. 

I have found such a man in various towns that 
I have explored and that I am still in the habit of 
exploring, and I can testify to the value of his 
co-operation in getting things cheap. Only quite 
recently I got such a bargain from one of this 
type that I said:. 

““How on earth did you get the thing at that 
price at such a sale? Surely first-class dealers 
were at the same sale, and none of them would 
have let it go at such a price.” 

He replied: 

“It was the only good thing in the place; 
there was another sale of a much higher class 
a mile away, and all the dealers went there, 
leaving me to do what I pleased.” 

That is the second-class dealer’s chance—and 
the humble collector’s as well. The first-class men 
cannot be in two places at the same time. 

The same man sold me one day a pair of 
polished marble pedestals in the form of pillars, 
with bases and capitals complete, for ten shillings. 

‘‘ We had some fun over them to-day,” he told 


‘me. ‘‘ They were the last lot in the catalogue, 
Commonsense Collector. 
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and had not been brought up from the auction- 
room cellar. I never saw them—no more did any 
one else.” 

‘** You mean to say no one went down to exafiine 
them?’ I asked. 

“‘ That was just how it was,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
auctioneer said, ‘ Who’ll make me a sporting offer 
for the last lot?’ and nearly every one had cleared 
off before I cried ‘ Five shillings,’ and he knocked 
them down to me in a second and ran to catch 
his train.” 

I have never felt quite confident that the 
vendor’s sense of humour would be sufficiently 
great to allow of his seeing the fun in this trans- 
action. All that I can think is that the sale as 
a whole must have been an unusually good one 
to raise the spirits of the auctioneer to the point 
of jocularity it reached in the final lot. I sin- 
cerely hope that he caught his train. 

The value of the type of dealer to whom I 
refer will, of course, only be appreciated by such 
collectors as keep constantly before their eyes the 
accumulation of things, not en masse but with a 
view. to the beautifying of the interior of a house; 
and I know from experience how largely the 
second-class dealer or third-class dealer, or the 
dealer of no class whatever can contribute to this 
end. He may astonish you some day by inquiring 
if you could do with 50 feet of old oak panelling, 
and you find that you can buy for 25s. from 
him what you could not get for £10 in the ordinary 
way. of business. Fifty feet of panelling is no 
use to a Bond Street dealer unless it chances to 
match some that he has in his stock. He will 
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buy 500 square feet, or, for that matter, 10,000 
square feet of old oak panelling, and be glad 
to get it; because he knows that with it he can 
carry out one of his many orders for panelling a _ 
large hall or a billiard-room;. but if a person 
wanted, say, 200 square feet of antique panelling 
he need not go to a first-class dealer for it, for 
the first-class dealer will not break up in this 
fashion a stock that he can only. with difficulty 
replace. That is how the humbler mian can buy 
such a small lot cheap and sell it proportionately 
cheap to some one who will be able to make use 
of it in beautifying the hall or @ passage in a 
house that is not palatial, but that is susceptible 
of being made pretty. 

And here I may be permitted to make one of 
my many digressions and strongly advise my 
readers to buy as many of these small lots of 
panelling as they can get into their hands in this 
way. They may only be able to get 50 or 60 
feet of the same pattern at one time, and they 
may not have any space that this amount will 
exactly cover; but this matters very little. There 
is no need for a room to be uniformly panelled. 
As a matter of fact, the result of one that is 
treated on a different plan is sometimes very much 
more pleasing than that which may be reached by 
uniform treatment. For instance, you may have 
enough panels of one sort to go right round your 
room, except in the recess on each side of the 
fireplace ; and this deficiency will give you your 
chance of exercising your ingenuity in dealing with 
these recesses, so as to convey the idea that the 
difference was intentional—as, indeed, in one 
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sense it is. By filling up the spaces with a change 
of design from that on the other walls of the 
room, you will give the former a certain distinc- 
tion which should always be associated with that 
side of an apartment. I shall deal more fully 
and more technically with this matter when I 
approach the consideration of the treatment of the 
various rooms in the house. I only mention this 
matter of panelling in connection with the dealer 


whom I strongly, recommend all my readers of 


limited means to cultivate and encourage, for the 
simple reason that nowadays all real bargains can 
be obtained only through him. 

Apart from the fact of his being able to pro- 
cure for you an occasional treasure and many 
articles which you will be able to work in by the 
aid of a little ingenuity and good taste, he will, 
you will find, save you a large amount of money 
by enabling you to buy from him at a low price 
the innumerable domestic articles which are 
required in the course of the year, and which, if 
bought in the usual way, form no insignificant 
part of the expenditure incidental to a household. 
Gas brackets, electric-light fittings, water taps, 
knives, forks, spoons, glasses, basins and jugs, 
candlesticks, fireirons—you will, by getting these 


and a hundred other things from him, save as- 


much money as will allow of your spending more 
upon “antiques ”’ than you would otherwise feel 
justified in doing; and that dealer will soon 
become a household institution with you. 

And here let me say that if you are apprehensive 
lest the man whom you adopt will, in the course of 
a short time, come to know so much as will lead 
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him to place what is known as a fancy price upon 
any really good thing he may pick up, your fears 
in this respect are groundless. That particular 
dealer has become so accustomed to do business on 
other lines that he is rarely guilty of such an 
innovation as you may think not only possible but 
inevitable with him ; though I must confess that 
more than once I have known of such a man losing 
his head for a time, through having a vision of a 
golden future conjured up by an unusual incident. 
Upon one occasion, a dealer in a very small way, 
with whom I ‘had many transactions of a very satis- 
factory nature, showed me a large portfolio of 
common prints and lithographs which had been 
knocked down to him for a few shillings. I turned 
them over in search of a possible good thing—a 
diamond in the dust-heap—but I was not successful 
in my search, although I found a couple of Thomas 
Stothart’s illustrations to ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ in very 
good condition, and quite worth the two shillings 
which I ‘paid for the pair. But it so happened that I 
unearthed from the dust of the chromos three quite 
good original drawings by an artist of considerable 
distinction, and as I did nothing myself in the way 
of ‘‘ handling ’”’ water-colours, I considered myself 
justified in doing the dealer and a friend of mine 
who collected drawings a good turn ; so I said to 
the former : 

‘‘These three pictures are worth four pounds 
apiece. Take them to Mr. Johnson and offer him 
the lot for seven pounds, telling him that I sent you 
ito him before going with them to Dr. Thompson ” | 
;—a retired physician who bought water-colours. 
The man, at first, thought that I was trying to 


* 
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make a fool of him. He hung back and smiled, 
and then shook his head. Even after I had 
assured him that I was in earnest he took a day 
and a night to consider his position, and I. am 
certain that if any one had called upon him 
with an offer of 5s. for the three drawings he 
would have parted with them at that price. His 
wife, I believe, persuaded him to follow my 
instructions, hinting to him that even supposing 
he were to be made a fool of, no actually harmful 
consequences would follow so usual a transaction. 
At any rate, he went to my friend, who at once 
bought the drawings at the price named, and was 
exceedingly glad to get them so cheap. 

Now, so astonished was that dealer at what he 
should only have regarded as a piece of good luck, 
that at every sale he attended he neglected his 
customary ‘‘odd lots” and set himself buying 
pictures. He cast to the winds all the honourable 
traditions of the auction-room, by bidding against 
his brethren for everything pictorial—Graphic 
Christmas Number Supplements, loose leaves from 
Cassell’s ‘“‘ Shakespeare,” Messrs. Pears’ beautiful 
advertisements and Mr. Dewar’s Highland studies 
in ‘‘ Still” life—those persuasive pictures which 
would make even the most intolerant teetotaler, 
break his ‘‘ pledge.’” Such prices as the foolish 
man paid for these things, when he found any one 
bidding against him, made him the laughing-stock 
of every auction-room. When I next called upon 
him he displayed his accumulations with pride and 
awaited my opinion in regard to them. 

He got it. 

He had spent over £5 in his endeavour to 
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way. Then I made a dive into the sawdust and 
brought to the surface the branch of a chandelier, 
another branch, then half a dozen leaves, some 
more tulips, a rose or two, and some carnations. 
In the course of a quarter of an hour I reached 
the usual iron rod of the ordinary Venetian glass 
chandelier, and I was in a position to build up 
the whole into one of the most perfect specimens 
I have ever seen of old Venetian glass-work, 
beautiful in the depth of its colouring and 
harmonious as few modern pieces are. 

A few days later I found out from a relative 
of the old gentleman among whose effects this 
treasure had been when they were sold, by order 
of the executors, that he had bought it in Venice 
early in the century (the nineteenth) but he had 
neglected unpacking it until he had probably for- 
gotten its existence. It was found among the 
rubbish of his cellar at his death, its box having 
rotted away. 

Only a year or two ago I had some transactions 
with a dealer of the same unclassed class. He 
was then engaged in buying up small ginger jars— 
the sort that one buys filled with stem ginger for 
half a crown. He had seen in some newspaper 
that a small ginger jar—a perfect specimen of 
some “‘ period,” five or six hundred years ago— 
had fetched 775 guineas at Christies’, and he could 
see no reason why he should not make quite 
a nice little income by sending half a dozen up to 
London now and again. I was obliged to break 
the news to him that during the past year or 
two the value of ginger jars, without the ginger, 
had ‘depreciated. With the ginger, however, the 
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retail price still kept up to the original half- 
crown. 

From these instances, which came within the 
scope of my own experience, I think that I may 
feel fully justified in allaying the apprehensions of 
any reader who may be inclined to attribute to 
this type of dealer such shrewdness as may lead 
him some day to get the better of an educated 
customer. 

I conclude by repeating with emphasis my 
advice to every customer of limited means, to 
get in touch with such a'man as quickly as possible. 

Only he must never be expected to wash or dust 
anything that may be bought from him. He 
draws the line severely at laundry-work. 


IV 


HOW TO BUY 


IT will be noticed—possibly with some surprise— 
that up to the present I have not done much in 
the way of giving advice as to the articles which 
should form the basis of a collection made with 
a view to home decoration. I have refrained from 
doing so, because I know perfectly well that all 
counsel on these details, however sound it may be, 
and however admirably conveyed to a reader, is of 
quite secondary importance to the person of limited 
means, compared with the general information as 
to the way such a person should set about the 
business of profitable collecting, I have had 
sufficient experience to make me say with con- 
fidence that the modus operandi is by far the 
most important part of collecting. Of course 
people who are blessed with unlimited means are 
not likely to see the fun of going into strange 
regions or of searching out a general dealer, and 
paying him a weekly visit on the chance of pick- 
ing up something extremely cheap. They like— 
no one likes it better—picking up things cheap, 
but they do not think that it is worth their while 
adopting any system with this object in view. 
Their only idea of getting things cheap is to beat 
down the tradesman in his own shop. The only 
68 
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machinery with which they are acquainted is the 
offering of five pounds for a thing for which the 
dealer—knowing his customer—asks seven, and 
which is probably worth the six they eventually pay 
for it. It is the person of unlimited means who, 
in a desire to get things cheap, has demoralised 
half the dealers at home and all the dealers abroad. 
I know how difficult it is for a humble collector 
to buy anything in the fashionable places of resort 
in any part of Europe nowadays. The dealers 
having become accustomed to the ways of wealthy 
English and American visitors, and knowing very 
well that these people only feel that they have 
got a bargain when they have succeeded in knock- 
ing off 10 to 15 per cent. of the price asked 
for something, take very good care to ask 20 
or 25 per cent. more than they can afford to 
sell the article for, in order that they may, with- 
out injury to their profit, allow these customers 
to have the satisfaction of feeling that the dealers 
had tried to get the better of them, but that they 
were too wide awake for that. I have gone into 
every dealer’s in Nice, in Rouen, in Florence, in 
Venice, in Cannes, in Bologna, in the Hague, in 
Cologne, even in Rotterdam, and in almost every 
other town in Europe, without being able to buy 
more than half a dozen articles that could be 
reckoned at all cheap. I detest beating down a 
tradesman—unless he is an Armenian or a Moham- 
medan, who would simply die in the bazaar if you 
were to give him the price at which he starts 
negotiations for anything—although I love as well 
as most people to get a bargain; and I would 
strongly advise my readers not to let such a habit 
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grow upon them. It tends to destroy the con- 
fidence which I maintain should exist between a 
dealer and his clients. 

It is, I repeat, because I regard it as supremely 
important to master the way to go about the 
making of a collection that I am inclined to devote 
more space to this branch of my subject than the 
Majority of my readers may, perhaps, think neces- 
sary. 

Now I have advised you (1) to avoid at first 
as much as possibie—except in order to obtain 
information—the shops of recognised dealers in 
the old, but to visit those shaps where professedly 
only new furniture is for sale; and (2) to form a 
friendship for the general dealer in a small way 
on the chance of now and again being able to 
get from him a really good bit of old cut glass, or 
a “‘length” of oak panelling, and of invariably 
being able to relieve him of the incubus of a Crown 
Derby plate or two or perhaps a nice piece of brass- 
work or bent iron. These are the people to whom 
you must look nowadays for bargains ; for it must 
never be forgotten that bargains nowadays are 
rare. Twenty-five years ago they were frequent, 
and far more good old furniture at a low price 
was to be bought, not from a few of the small 
dealers but from all of them. It must not, how- 
ever, be thought that even in those days of the 
early eighties good things could be picked up for 
a mere song. The only thing that I ever got 
for a mere song was an old English zither. It 
was in the possession of an impecunious musician, 
and he gave it to me in exchange for three verses 
of a poem which I wrote to suit a melody of his 
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own composition. But I find on looking over my 
list that, I paid £5 for a pair of .oak chairs, 
with high backs—by no means of an unusual 
pattern, but of a style that has never been 
surpassed for elegance. The pair belonged to 
Jeremy Taylor, but this fact did not of course add 
_ anything to their market value. I bought them 
in the year 1884, and in 1900 I was offered jsix 
at a shop in Kensington High Street at the same 
rate—£2 10s. apiece. Four years later I bought, 
at a trifle less, half a dozen specimens of possibly 
the same period for exactly the same price. Again, 
I bought an oak oval gate-leg table of a large 
size—5 feet by 3 feet—in 1887 for £3 Ios., and 
last year I was offered one of about the same 
size but not in so good a condition for £3. 
Chippendale chairs have, of course, appreciated 
enormously in price within the period; I would 
willingly give £10 to-day for duplicates of those 
which I bought twenty-five years ago for 25s., and 
£25 for a carved bedstead that cost me £4. But 
on the whole I can say that I have picked up as 
many bargains during the past seven or eight years 
as I ever did fifteen years earlier. Sheffield plate 
was the principal thing that might be purchased 
cheap twenty-five or thirty years ago. I remember 
getting five candlesticks of a good pattern, and 
three branches to form a candelabrum, for £1. 
But even in Sheffield plate some bargains are still 
to be had. I saw a large tea-tray a short time ago 
marked £3 10s.—exactly the price which I paid 
for one which I bought in 1886. I mention these 
facts for the encouragement of such persons as 
fancy that in the old days beautiful bits of 
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decorative furniture could be had for the carrying 
away. If ever such a condition of things pre- 
vailed in England it was long before my day. 
Possibly during the forties and fifties there was 
a good deal of the best old furniture in the market 
at a low price ; an extraordinary wave of bad taste 
was sweeping over England and France, and in the 
former it became a veritable inundation. It surged 
through every room in the Englishman’s Home, 
and just as the flooding of a river leaves behind 
it, when the waters have subsided, a residuum of 
slime, so the effects of that tidal wave of bad 
taste are felt even at the present day. The affecta- 
tion of the females, their atrocious dresses, their 
vile mingling of colours, their abominable cookery, 
could only be paralleled by their furniture, their 
wallpapers, their curtains, their carpets, their 
‘‘ jewellery,” and their porcelain. I think that 
England between the days of the dandies in 1840 
and the Paris Exhibition of 1867 must have been 
the slimiest country in the world. 

The illustrated catalogue of the ‘ Great 
Exhibition” of 1851 affords the greatest exhibition 
of bad taste in every department that the world has 
ever seen, hence the term ‘early Victorian’”’ has 
come to mean every element of vulgarity in every 
form of life. The flood beat against the walls 
of Windsor Castle, and did not fail to enter ; 
Osborne House lay lower, and the furnishing of 
that residence reveals how fully the Queen 
identified herself with the people over whom she 
ruled. Holly Lodge, the Highgate residence of 
the late Baroness Burdett Coutts, was the most 
typical example of what money and the prevailing 
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taste could do in the way of furniture and decora- 
tion. Of course we all know that the Baroness lived 
the life of a practical philanthropist: there is 
scarcely a charity in the country that did not benefit 
by her generosity ; but few people who had never 
been inside Holly Lodge could believe the extent 
of her daily self-sacrifice. The occupant of the 
cell of the severest sisterhood would certainly 
shrink from such a form of discipline as a room 
in Holly Lodge would mean to a person of any 
taste. The combinations of colour in every room 
could only find their equivalent in the performance 
of half a dozen Highland pipers, playing different 
tunes, arrayed in various tartan plaids. Slightly 
varying a well known story, it might be said that a 
chameleon when placed upon a green leaf turned 
green, when placed upon a brown twig turned 
brown, when placed upon a rose-leaf turned pink, 
and when brought into a room in Holly Lodge, 
** bust.” 

I have heard that this place is to be 
demolished in order to develop the neighbourhood 
—the ‘‘ development” of a neighbourhood means 
the building of red-brick villas. It seems to me 
that a movement should be set on foot for the 
purchase of Holly Lodge as a museum of art in 
the fifties. There is, I believe, in Wiirtemberg 
a museum of bad art. 

The deplorable taste of the period was largely 
due to French influence. The Empress Eugénie 
was the most powerful person in Europe in those 
days. Exquisitely beautiful herself, she was one 
of those little women who had it all their own way 
in literature, at the Court, and in the great heart 
of the people. Titania was the queen of that period. 
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One has only to look at some of the original fllus- 
trations to Dickens’s works to be aware of how 
dominant was her sway. The beautiful young 
Empress set the fashions of the world in dress, 
and there never was a time in the history of the 
world when the fashion in female headgear was 
more hideous. From her headgear to her footgear 
a fashionably-attired woman was dreadful, and she 
owed all to ‘the taste of the lovely Empress. 
Can any one nowadays imagine a woman wearing 
the following at one and the same time? A purple 
velvet hat with ostrich feathers, one pink and 
the other yellow; a jacket of that blinding red 
known as magenta, made with enormous drooping 
sleeves, over a dress of crude blue. Her gloves 
were of dove grey, and her boots, I suppose, were 
bronze, though in the account which the admiring 
newspapers gave of the details of this chaste 
toilette nothing is said about the boots. As a 
matter of fact, it was considered in shocking taste 
in those days to so much as suggest that a lady 
had feet, or that a piano had legs. 

The French influence upon the furniture designs 
was as marked as it wads in the fabrication of 
fabrics whether made into gowns or curtains or 
other forms of upholstery. The carving which 
decorated the maghony or walnut “ chiffonnier ” 
of the period, suggested in its curves a travesty 
on the style of Louis XIV. One thing, however, 
must be said in favour of the flimsy form of this 
furniture : it did not last long. It was so badly 
made that it fell to pieces in a year or two, and 
a very. small amount of it remains in existence 
to-day. I have seen some precious bits in Blooms- 
bury, boarding-houses thirty years ago. 
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I have referred to this particular period in 
passing, because I am quite certain that it was 
only while this wave of bad taste was sweeping 
over the country that the beautiful furniture and 
fabrics which had remained in many, houses for 
sixty or seventy years were got rid of to make way 
for the new creations, and so could be bought for 
next to nothing. A little later people had recovered 
their sight, and began to inquire about the 
old things. The old things had become older, but 
they had not become decrepit. Even at the most 
debased period there were collectors, and they had 
an extremely good time ; hundreds of the articles 
that were discarded in the fifties found an asylum 
in the rooms of the cognoscenti—men who had inever 
_ bowed a knee in the house of Baal, the house 

unbeautiful—whose children now reap the reward 
of their fidelity to the truth in the form of art, 
and their refusal to join with the multitude in the 
work of desecration that was going on around 
them. 

I have not shrunk from making this digression 
from the immediate subject of this chapter, because 
I think this is the most suitable moment for me to 
disabuse My readers of the notion that so lately 
as twenty years ago old furniture of the best type 
could be picked up for a shilling or two where 
the price would now be pounds. It is quite forty 
years since every dealer in secondhand furniture 
could bring from the back of his shop half a dozen 
genuine Chippendale chairs and offer the lot at the 
rate of ten shillings a chair, and not for many 
years did this state of things last. It was thought 
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period of debasement to buy anything secondhand 
or old-fashioned—that was the opinion of the 
multitude. But I repeat, there was still a select 
number of people of taste to reduce the stock of 
the dealer in secondhand articles of good furniture. 

To return to the question of the best modus 
operandi to be adopted by any one anxious to make 
a collection for decorative purposes, we come to 
the very important question of the auction and the 
auction-mart. Any one anxious to make a business 
of buying and selling must either attend auctions 
or have a representative at auctions. There are 
no other means of keeping an adequate stock before 
a customer’s eyes and of renewing it from week to 
week. If one were to depend solely on private 
purchases there soon would be nothing to dis- 
play. Dealers in a small way attend the auctions 
in person, but by far the largest number of pur- 
chases are done through an agent, the fact being 
that the business of a dealer is essentially a one- 
man business, and when pursued on a minor scale 
it seldom’ does more than support one man. It 
would not pay such a man to have a competent 
assistant, for, as one explained to me the other 
day, aS soon as an assistant becomes competent 
he starts to make a competence in competition 
with his employer. The minor dealers in ‘‘ the old ” 
cannot shut up their shops in order to attend sales, 
however promising they may be, throughout the 
country. The alternative is of course to employ 
a buyer, who, knowing what the needs of his 
employer are, goes about from sale to sale, using 
his own discretion in regard to the articles he 
purchases and the price he pays. The large 
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houses have several such men in their employments; 
but it may be taken for granted that, in the case 
of some real treasures coming under the hammer 
at Christies’, or Robinson and Fisher’s, or 
Sotheby’s, one of the “‘ principals” transacts his 
own business. 

Now, this is the business system of collecting, 
but there is no reason why it should not be adopted 
by any private collector. There is always a certain 
amount of excitement about an auction-room, and 
people who wish to combine the joys of the casino 
with those of the collector can scarcely do better 
than become a frequenter of the mart, if they have 
a sufficiency of money and no business avocations ; 
but my experience leads me to pronounce against 
a personal attendance at auctions, unless you are 
an officer on half-pay or a retired Indian civil 
servant. Most other people have something else 
to do with their time than to spend it waiting 
in an auction-room, the atmosphere of which is 
about as savoury as that of a police-court, while 
lot after lot of uninteresting things is being com- 
peted for. If it were only time that one spent there 
the consequences might not be so very serious for 
some people, but I think that the competitive 
scheme, of which a sale by auction is the exponent, 
is the most insidious that was ever invented for 
inducing a man—or a woman—to act contrary to 
his or her judgment. When one has come perhaps 
several miles to a sale at a large house in order 
to buy two or three particular articles, no matter 
how many resolutions one may form not to go 
beyond a certain sum in bidding for them, yet 
when the things are put up, and one finds that 
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they, are being eagerly competed for, the sanest 
resolutions are quickly thrown to the winds. One 
has a ‘ I’ll-be-hanged-if-I’ll-be-beaten ”’ feeling, 
and on one goes, the result being, in nine cases 
out of ten, that one lies awake at night wonder- 
ing how one ever could have been such a fool as 
to give 50 per cent. more than its value for a 
thing which, under the cold eye of the actual 
purchaser, not the eager eye of the man who is 
bidding against a fellow-man, seems a _ very 
ordinary thing indeed. 

To such persons as see great possibilities in 
attending auctions I would say: If you take a 
fancy to anything in the catalogue, and have 
satisfied yourself by a careful inspection of it that 
it would suit you, entrust your judgment, formu- 
lated in plain figures, to an agent, and let him buy 
the thing for you if he can. On no account go near 
the sale yourself. You will find it much cheaper 
in the end to pay the man his commission—it 
should be 5 per cent. on the price you name, 
not on what the thing fetches—and let him arrange 
to have the article delivered at your own door. 
In addition, you may take it from me that by 
keeping away from the sale you will be saved 
the humiliation of buying, simply because they 
go cheap, quite a large number of things that 
you don’t need—things that you can buy any day 
from your own general dealer. 

I would also strongly advise you, in the case 
of a country auctioneer, not to place your com- 
mission with him. Remember that it is his busi- 
ness—in fact, his duty—to get the best possible 
price for all that he sells for the nian who employs 
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him, and this being so, he, conscientious person 
as he is, will take care that you do not get the 
thing a penny under the limit of your commission. 
If you tell him that he may go the length of 30s. 
for something, he may get it for you for 30s., but 
he does not acquaint you with the fact—it is not 
his business to do so—that the man who just 
missed getting it owing to your appreciation of 
the thing, had gone no farther than ris. in the 
tussle to win it. I have found it necessary upon 
several occasions to give a commission to an 
auctioneer, but only once—when I myself was 
present—did I get the object knocked down to 
me for a sum that was a single shilling under 
the maximum I had named. I am sure that it 
is because the auctioneers in the country are so 
very conscientious that I have been compelled to 
pay all that I was willing to pay for the chosen 
lots; but now I invariably entrust my little com- 
missions to an agent, and I would advise my 
readers to follow my example in this respect. So 
far as London is concerned, one need never go 
far in search of such a commissioner. Every 
auction-rooms swarms with gentlemen of this class, 
and I think that they are for the most part quite 
straightforward. They will fully earn their com- 
mission by looking after the ‘“‘ lot” for you and 
‘“‘ clearing ”’ it when the time comes. Without such 
assistance a buyer is left entirely in the hands 
of the head porter at the auction-mart, and a 
precious thing may easily get damaged before you 
have a chance of ‘clearing ”’ it. 

But on the whole, I know that I am right in 
giving a young collector the advice to refrain from 
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attending auctions and from living in the hope of 
getting a series of notable bargains at auctions, 
even when he gives himself the best chance of not 
paying too much by employing an agent to bid 
and naming the maximum price for every article. 
Perhaps now and again you may hear of something 
which you feel you should secure by paying a 
good price for it—it may be a chair that will 
match another which is in your possession, or per- 
haps it is an eighteenth-century spoon-case. In 
such circumstances you must of course do the best 
you can; but at any notable sale, or even a sale 
that includes a single notable lot, it is safe to 
assume that the competition for its acquirement 
will be severe. A single good ‘Lot’ will do 
more in the way of saving a sale from destruc- 
tion than the same could do for the Cities of 
the Plain; the dealers or their agents will put 
in an appearance and the prices realised all round 
will be disappointing to the amateur, though 
doubtless satisfactory to the auctioneer. 

A sale at a country house in these days is 
enough to asphyxiate any one not accustomed to 
such an experience, not only on account of the 
crowd that assembles in the largest room but also 
by reason of the prices fetched for everything. 
When I ceased to live in London and took up 
my residence in the centre of Sussex, I felt sure 
that my scheme of collecting was about to enter 
on a new phase. I had the impression that any 
time I had nothing particular- to do I could 
spend an interesting and profitable day motoring 
across country to some place where a sale of 
‘good old stuff’? was going on, and that, when 
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there, I could buy everything that I wanted at 
My own price—a collector’s vision of Paradise! 

It so happened that within a month a three 
days’ sale at a large but rather inaccessible house 
was advertised, and as the catalogue included 
several specimens of the horns of an Indian ante- 
lope, which I had wanted for some years, I thought 
that I might as well go and buy them—perhaps, 
as the American gentleman said of Windsor Castle, 
I might buy the lot. After travelling twenty-five 
miles by rail, I had to hire a vehicle at the village 
inn to carry me the six miles that remained to 
be traversed before I should reach the house. 

I spent a long and profitable day in the billiard- 
room of that mansion, in which spacious apart- 
ment the effects were being sold. Before half a 
dozen things—all modern—had been put up and 
knocked down after a brisk competition, my dream 
of Paradise was rudely shattered. The fact was 
that every article of the six fetched from 20 to 
50 per cent. over its retail price when new. The 
furniture was quite good—very nearly the best that 
could be bought, and it had not been in use for 
more than seven or eight years; but it was modern 
furniture. I knew where it had been bought, and 
I also knew that the manufacturers would be 
pleased to send on forty ‘“‘suites,’”’ or, for that 
matter, a hundred, within a week, at a reduction 
of, say, from 20 to 50 per cent. upon the auction 
sale price of the same goods. 

For hours this sort of thing went on, until I 
began to feel that I was not in a collector’s 
elysiurn bit an auctioneer’s. I asked a London 
dealer, as soon as I had sufficiently recovered to 
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be able to speak, if the people had all been smitten 
with madness, but he had no time to reply; he 
was joining issue with the gentleman who had 
already bid far above its catalogue value for an 
excellent but commonplace wardrobe—one of the 
five thousand turned out of the factories that 
same year—and after an exciting contest it was 
triumphantly secured by a lady, to whom it was 
‘* sacrificed ” for something like 60 per cent. over 
its value. 

For hours it went on, and at last the horns 
were reached. The first lot was started at nearly 
double the price I meant to pay for the pair I 
wanted—an inferior pair, by the way—and in the 
end was sold for three times my. figure. So 
it was with almost every item in the catalogue. 
But the climax of absurdity was reached when 
the Most ordinary plain oak billiard-table I ever 
saw was disposed of for £87. It bore no maker’s 
name, and it was not in the best condition. Then 
followed, each as a separate lot, the eight cues, all 
being of plain ash, with no dovetailing of lance- 
wood or ivory, or anything of the sort, and those 
cues fetched on an average 15s. each. The cue 
stand (list price in Burroughes and Watts £3 Ios.) 
went for £4 15s. 6d., the marking board (list 
price £2 12s. 6d.) brought £3 10os., and the three 
ivory balls close upon £1 apiece. I made an 
inquiry sotto voce of the auctioneer if there was 
any chalk to be sold, and if so, I hoped it would 
be put up by, the cube se that it might be within 
my Means to secure one piece. 

That is a very good example of a country sale 
at the modern mansion of a modern nobleman. 
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I was fortunate enough to get nothing whatever 
at the auction; but I have been doing pretty well 
out of it ever since by relieving some dealers of 
a few of the lots which they were idiotic enough 
to buy, that day. A finely’ carved mahogany 
mantelpiece was the most interesting of my big 
purchases from this mansion. I found it in a 
dealer’s backyard—there was no space for it in 
his house—and he was glad to get for it exactly 
half of what he had paid for it. 

During the three years that have elapsed since 
then I have looked in at some auctions in the same 
county, but I have never even given a commission 
for anything—with one exception : I told a porter 
to get a solitary azalea that was in a pot in the 
greenhouse for 3s. 6d., if he could. He was 
successful, but when brought to my house it turned 
out to be a rhododendron! 

From my experience and from having many 
opportunities of being made acquainted with the 
prices fetched by the large majority of items in 
a country sale, I am inclined to advise my readers 
who hope to pick up bargains, to abandon every. 
hope of doing so through so doubtful a medium. 
But if, on the contrary, they should want to sell, 
they cannot do so to greater advantage to them- 
selves than by putting their goods into a country 
house, situated somewhere difficult of access, and 
calling in a competent auctioneer. I am inclined 
to lay emphasis on the need for the place to be 
hard to get at. The auction system is founded 
on a thorough knowledge of human nature, and 
this recommendation of mine is the result of my 
observation of the fact that if people have con- 
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siderable trouble in reaching the locale of a sale 
they feel that they cannot in justice to themselves 
come away in the evening without having some- 
thing to show for their pains; the consequence 
is that the competition toward the close of the 
sale is infinitely brisker than it was earlier in the 
day. ‘‘A man feels such a fool if, after spending 
an hour or two in a train and another hour on a 
wagonette before he reaches the place, he returns 
empty-handed.”’ 

That was the remark made to me by a cool- 
headed dealer who had paid fancy prices for 
several lots, and was well aware of the fact. For 
even the most level-headed men become de- 
moralised when they find their bids capped by 
their social inferiors. But, after all, there is no 
influence that brings out all that is best (for the 
vendor) in a dealer or any one else more certainly 
than the feeling that he has come out to buy some- 
thing, and that to go home without realising his 
intention would be humiliating to his self-respect. 
Some twenty years ago I asked a dealer in Dublin 
if he had attended a certain sale that took place 
in the county Kildare, from which great things 
had been expected. He shook his head in a melan- 
choly way at first, and then I noticed an Irish 
twinkle in at least one eye. 

‘‘It was a take-in, sir,” he said. ‘‘ There was 
not a single genuine piece in the house. I stood 
my ground for about an hour to put heart into 
Mr. Ryan, the auctioneer, and then I came away 
without buying a thing.” 

“Indeed! “said -Is_~ “Then, what —are you 
smiling at?” 
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Well, sir, it so happened that there were two 
of us driving to the train on the jaunting-car, 
and I don’t deny that we must have looked a pair 
of omadhauns, to be retreating with ignominy ; so 
we got into talk with the boy that was driving 
the car and one word led to another, as usual, 
and the consequence was that by the time we 
got to the station we’d bought the ould horse 
and car and the harness, down to the very nose- 
bag, and the ash-sprig that served as a whip. 
Oh, no; our backs was up, and we wouldn’t have 
it said that we strealed into the county Kildare 
and stravagued out of it without doing a stroke 
of business.” 

I have never forgotten that story, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of telling it now for 
the first time in print, for it illustrates in a striking 
way, I think, the spirit in which dealers approach 
an auction at a place that is difficult to reach. 
And if this is the way with dealers, it may be 
taken for granted that a double portion of their 
spirit descends upon the ordinary lay collector. 
Therefore I know that I am giving the latter the 
best advice when I say, “‘ Sell everything that you 
have a mind to by auction in the country, but let 
others do the buying.” 

Of course, this is only a general piece of advice. 
It may be that one has private information respect- 
ing the value of a certain piece of furniture that 
is to be included in a sale, and in that case one 
may feel justified in giving a good price for it 
—one would be a fool to neglect such an oppor- 
tunity. But, I repeat, let your bids be made 
through an agent, who will not exceed the 
maximum you are prepared to pay. 
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One more piece of advice must I offer to those 
of my readers who have not yet reached the years 
of a collector’s adolescence. Now and again you 
may hear of a certain object of art fetching a 
very large price indeed, and so be led to believe 
that that represents its market value; the conse- 
quence being that should another piece of the same 
character be placed within your reach, you may 
think it a very good stroke of business to buy it for 
something less than was paid for the first. Now, let 
me assure you that you make a great mistake 
if you assume that, because a certain well- 
known collector or well-known dealer gives 
£25 for a chair of a particular pattern, you 
are getting a bargain if you manage to obtain 
another, that seems to be its fellow, for £15. The 
fact is, that until one is made fully aware of all the 
circumstances, and perhaps sentiments, associated 
with the sale of any work of art for what seems 
to be a high price, one cannot pronounce any 
opinion as to whether the price was excessive or 
the reverse; and it is most unsafe to take it for 
granted that because a thing sells for a certain 
price to a certain person to-day it will sell for 
the same price to a different person to-morrow. 
For instance, a man who has eleven chairs of a 
particular pattern will be prepared to pay con- 
siderably more than its actual value for a twelfth 
in order to complete his set of twelve. He may 
have been searching for years for that chair and 
then find two of the same put up for sale. He 
only wants one, however, and he cheerfully gives 
£10 for it ; but he would not give £5 for the other. 

I have known many cases of persons being mis- 
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led by seeing an account of the enormous price 
paid for an article of which they have possessed 
a duplicate. They are thereby encouraged to send 
their duplicate to a saleroom, and they cannot 
understand how it is that the highest offer made 
for it does not reach the half of what was paid 
for its fellow. A friend of mine was an earnest 
collector of Greek coins. He had filled up all 
the nests in his case except one, and for years 
he had been searching for the missing specimen. 
At last a dealer found one for him, but he had 
to pay heavily for it. The price he paid was 
recorded in the Numismatist, and I heard of an 
amateur buying another at a little less a few weeks 
later, hoping to dispose of it at a profit. But the 
highest offer that he received was 50 per cent. 
under what he had paid for it; and he has it 
still. 

A few weeks ago I saw a couple of chairs being 
wheeled in a small handcart, with some lumber, 
to a dealer’s yard in Brighton. I approached the 
dealer with a view to business. He told me he 
had paid 15s. for the pair, and would accept £1 
for them. I bought them without another word. 
Three days afterwards I saw a pair almost 
identical sold at Christies’ for £14 Ios. each. I 
have had sufficient experience, however, to convince 
me that if I were to send my chairs to King 
Street I should not get half that price for them. 
The purchaser of the first pair had his own reasons 
for giving so much over a reasonable price for 
them. 

I will conclude this chapter of advice by im- 
ploring of you, if you hear—which you doubtless 
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will—and_ believe—which, I trust, is rather more 
doubtful—the story of the intelligent collector who 
once found in the outhouse of a farm in Essex 
—or was it Yorkshire?—a priceless coffer of old 
Italian enamel used as a receptacle for the food 
for immature chickens, not to go rummaging 
through the outhouses of every farm you come 
across in search of enamelled coffers. They may 
be collected in other quarters. 

Another piece of advice: When you are told 
the story—as I am once a fortnight—of the 
American gentleman who offered his host £1,000 
($5,000) for a plain oak ‘‘ Cromwellian’”’ table 
at which they were dining, you may believe it— 
if you can. 
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TO my mindevery treatise on the subject of collect- 
ing should resemble Czesar’s Gaul in being divided 
into three parts. The first should be, How to 
set about making a collection, the second, What 
to collect, and the third, What to do with the 
things when collected. In the preceding chapters 
I have dealt with the first of these three as fully, 
as my space would permit, giving such advice as 
my experience suggested should be of service to 
enthusiasts of limited means; and now, having 
got over this pot-hook-and-hanger stage of the 
subject, I will at once attack the second part and 
offer some suggestions, also founded on experience, 
as to the furniture to which one’s attention should, 
I think, be directed. 

Now, it is obviously impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule that would apply to the circum- 
stances of all collectors on this matter. I have 
said more than once that J am writing for such 
persons as wish to collect with a view to beauti- 
fying the interior of their home. And this being 
so, it is plain that the nature of the furniture and 
the other decorations must depend upon the nature 
of the home itself. People have, fortunately, 
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different ideas as to the ideal home, and equally 
diversified are the rough materials, so to speak, 
upon which they have to set to work. Circum- 
stances May compel one to live in a large house in 
the centre of a town of considerable importance, or 
perhaps in a house of the ‘‘ rambling” variety in 
the country; but, on the other hand, some may find 
that it suits them to have a small house in a 
town, a small villa in a suburb, or a cottage in 
the country. Then one may have to deal with 
five or six dayrooms and no more than three 
bedrooms, whereas others may have only two of 
the former but ten of the latter. 

This being so, how can one lay down any hard 
and fast rule of collecting that will apply to the 
circumstances of life and the conditions of the 
living of all these ‘cases’? It is plain that 
the most that an adviser can do is to deal generally 
with the elements and the examples of the various 
historical groups of furniture, for the guidance 
of collectors who may not have much experience, 
and thus give them! a chance of working out their 
individual schemes to suit their individual require- 
ments. The adviser who speaks definitely on 
any scheme of furnishing or on any arrangement 
of old furniture, assuming that it will be applicable 
to all cases, irrespective of individual conditions 
and requirements, is guilty of the greatest folly. 
My idea is that every scheme of collecting old 
furniture and objects of art should have for its 
aim the formation of an individual home, and not 
one that is merely one of a thousand. Individuality 
is what should be aimed at, not uniformity. That 
is what gives interest and permanent value to a 
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room ; it should be in itself an original picture, 
not even a replica of any other in the world, and 
certainly not one of the ten thousand rooms which 
are turned out annually by the great furnishing 
houses, with identical papering and painting and 
“suite-ing ’’ from garret to basement. It must 
be confessed that these ‘‘ suites,” which are made 
by the ten thousand in the present day, in about 
half a dozen patterns, are, for the most part, quite 
good, sound, simple things ; nearly every article in 
the way of tables, chairs, sofas, sideboards, &c., 
is of a good shape, because of a simple and 
sensible shape; but when you are sitting in a 
room furnished with even the best examples of the 
*““ suites ’’ you must have the same feeling as that 
which makes the dwellers in ‘‘ self-contained flats,”’ 
occasionally long to jump for the sake of a change 
down into the well of the lift, merely through 
the force of the reflection that you are not a 
complete entity by yourself—that you are merely 
a grain of sand differing in no respect from a 
million other grains of sand. There are furniture 
catalogues sent out broadcast by many firms on 
which you can mark off your “suites” just as 
you mark off your dinner on the carte du jour 
at a restaurant, and the lot will be delivered at 
your hall door spick and span, smelling delightfully 
of freshly planed wood and bass matting, two days 
later ; you can dine off the table in your room 
within forty-eight hours of your ticking it off in 
the catalogue ; and when you are so engaged, you 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that there are 
probably twenty or thirty other persons partaking 


of the same type of meal at the same type of table 
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in the same street. Some time ago I was in a very 
nice room so furnished. I admired it greatly, and 
the owner professed himself greatly gratified 
by my admiration of it, telling me who were the 
makers, and announcing that the furniture had 
all been supplied within a fortnight of being 
ordered. 

As a matter of fact the room could have been 
floored, papered, painted, and furnished as it was 
inside a week. 

Where the charm of designing a room and 
furnishing it with the odds and ends that you have 
picked up from time to time comes in is through 
feeling that it stands alone—that there is no other 
room exactly the same in all the world—through 
the assurance that if you were to give carte blanche 
to any firm to make a replica of it they could not 
do so, if at all, inside a couple of years, and that, 
assuming that they succeed, you would not find 
their bill a carte blanche! 

What every one should aim at achieving is 
individuality in the design and the furnishing of 
every room in the house ; and success in this way 
is quite as easy to attain in a small house as in a 
large—indeed, I am rather inclined to believe that 
the best results are obtainable in the small; one’s 
taste, one’s sense of harmony and proportion has a 
better chance of making’ its influence felt when 
one’s area of action is limited. It may also be said 
without deviating from strict accuracy, that the 
more unpromising an empty room seems to a casual 
visitor, the better chance a person of taste has of 
making it interesting. The designer of the modern 
“suite” finds himself on his beam ends—some- 
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times in more than a metaphorical sense, for the 
beams of the unceiled cottage parlour hang heavy 
over him—in a room that deviates in any respect 
from the ordinary. His sideboard is six inches 
too large for a possible recess in one wall, and 
his overmantel must be deprived of its beautiful 
turned ornaments if it is to stand above a mantel- 
shelf that is at all higher than the usual one to 
be found in a commonplace house. But a collector 
hails with delight the prospect of treating a room 
that has been pronounced shapeless—a room that 
has no two recesses alike, and a, mantelpiece that 
people say is absurdly tall or ridiculously low. 
The room that is different from all others is the 
one whose individuality can be emphasised by all 
the arts of the collector, and the result will become 
more and more pleasing every day. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to say that one 
should have some sort of notion as to the 
furniture one will require before embarking on 
any scheme of collecting with a view to decoration. 
But one need only have some sort of a scheme 
before one ; it need not necessarily be well defined 
in point of detail. One should know whether one 
is likely to live in a drawing-room 40 feet long 
and 15 feet high, or in one 18 feet long and 9 
feet high. If the latter is to be yours, it would 
manifestly be ridiculous for you to buy. large pieces 
of furniture, the possession of which might cause 
you as much embarrassment as did the family 
group of the Primrose family to the worthy Vicar 
of Wakefield, when the discovery was made that 
it could not by any possibility be brought into the 
Vicarage parlour. But if you are likely to have 
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a big room you will have to look out for furniture 
that will be in proportion. And here let me say 
that large pieces of old furniture are more easily 
obtainable and are cheaper in proportion than 
small. There is a constant demand for boudoir 
articles, consequently the competition for their 
possession is much keener than for large and 
massive pieces, in the form of armoires or book- 
cases, or towering escritoires such as one sees 
in palatial halls. 

But while you have ever in your mind the 
possible size of your principal rooms, you need 
not trouble yourself greatly with any other con- 
sideration ; you should set about collecting with 
the feeling that beggars cannot be choosers, and 
that one should not look a gift horse in the mouth. 
You should, and in time you will, account your- 
self fortunate in being able to get anything at 
all within the limits of your means, no matter 
what your means may be. It is always worthy 
of recollecting that should: you, by some stroke 
of good fortune, find yourself in a position to 
move to a larger house, the furniture which you 
have picked up for the smaller one will be quite 
as well adapted to your new home. It will never 
look unworthy of its housing, as would one of the 
catalogued ‘‘ suites.” Old furniture, even if not 
of the best form to be found among the illustra- 
tions to some of those books which show for the 
encouragement of a young collector how excellent 
a pair of chairs can be bought for £150, if one 
only goes to the rignt quarter for them, invariably 
gives distinction to an apartment. No matter what 
that apartment may be, it never looks out of place. 
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But supposing your circumstances necessitate 
your living in a cottage, you may consider your- 
self fortunate, for you can make your cottage a 
thing of beauty by the expenditure of very little 
money. The only. way by which you can do this 
is by keeping it a cottage, and not allowing into 
any room an article that will suggest that it is 
anything else. The instant that you begin to treat 
it as if it were @ mansion—not in the London sense 
of ‘“‘ mansions " but a real mansion—you will ruin 
it ; and people who know anything will say. that 
you don’t deserve to have a cottage. If, on the 
other hand, you are placed by circumstances in 
possession, either as owner or tenant, of @ real 
mansion, with spacious rooms and high ceilings, 
you will show yourself to be unworthy of such a 
place if you treat it as if it were a cottage. There 
is an element which has come into existence 
during the past few years known as “new art,” 
and the temples consecrated to its cult are 
known by their long ‘ casements” and by, the 
fact that on every, ‘‘ casement ”’ there is a “‘ case- 
ment curtain,’’ mostly of olive green. The chief 
article in the credo of the exponents of this 
new art seems to be that you are all right if you 
have a room with a long casement filled up with 
panes of diamond-leaded glass, and a casement 
curtain—olive green for choice—drawn half way 
across the opening. It is no matter what the 
size or character of your room may be, it must 
not have windows, but casements. If you wish 
to be accepted as one of the elect, you must also, 
no matter what the character of your room may 
be, take care that the walls are done up in rough 
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brown paper, as though it was your intention to 
paste a label on them and send them off by 
Pickfords or C.P. to their destination, when you 
found time to search for a piece of string’. 
‘Now, one of the casement windows is in its 
right and natural place in a cottage, the ceilings 
of which are necessarily low—not perhaps so low 
as those of the house in Ireland where nothing 
but plaice could be put on the dining-table, but 
still low enough for the windows to be a good 
deal broader than they are high; it is, how- 
ever, absurd in a large apartment with a 
moderately high ceiling. But whether you are 
to live in a cottage with a casement or in a 
mansion with windows, you will find that all the 
pieces of old oak you can lay your hands on will 
be in congenial surroundings. Only, as I have said 
before, you will not be so foolish as to lay in 
bulky articles if your room is small. Oak has 
somehow come to be looked on with great respect 
in England. It suggests the tough, bulldog 
character of the people—the straight, simple, 
honest-hearted yeoman who could hold his own at 
quarter-staff against all comers. Its praises were 
sung in every tavern during the eighteenth and 
early in the nineteenth century, in connection with 
the wooden walls of old England that had-so well 
protected the tight little island against all 
marauders, just as in the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth the English yew was the subject of 
the patriotic songs of the bowmen who had won 
for their sovereign the title of King of France as 
well as of Great Britain and Ireland. Oak has 
since Tudor times been dear to all Englishmen ; 
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so that if any one wants a room that will stimulate 
one’s imagination to realise something of the spirit 
that prevailed in the spacious days of Elizabeth— 
good Queen Bess we must call her in this con- 
nection—one must fill it with oak. 

Oak is a splendid wood, and after it has been 
polished with beeswax for a few hundred years 
until every line and every curve in its rugged 
grain shines out like a damascening of steel on 
a surface of marble, a piece is something to be 
proud of. Moreover, if you are fortunate enough 
to possess such a piece you may be pretty sure 
that you will prowl about and among the store- 
houses of dealers before you come upon another 
that is the same in every respect. (With the ex- 
ception of some seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
chairs—examples of work between the time of 
James I. and William and Mary—I have rarely seen 
two pieces of oak furniture that were identical in 
every respect. Now, I think that, in these circum- 
stances, I am justified in suggesting to any one 
who is timid, or who has not had sufficient ex- 
perience to be able to pronounce after a moment’s 
scrutiny whether a piece is genuine or partly 
genuine or not genuine at all, the advisability of 
rejecting any piece of oak furniture, with the 
exception of chairs and chests, if one has ever 
seen its fellow. I know that people who have 
advanced considerably beyond the stage to require 
any counsel on this subject will be inclined to 
doubt the sagacity of my advice on this point. 
But on the whole, taking into consideration all that 
there is against, as well as in favour of, the opinion 
which I have expressed, I believe that I am 
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justified in repeating that in one’s early stages 
of collecting one should look with doubt upon 
a table, a cupboard, a settle, or a sideboard that 
is the same, so far as one can recollect, as another 
which has been offered to one for sale. I say 
this because I know that until a beginner has seen 
the same object half a dozen times at least in 
half a dozen different places, its form does not 
become familiar to him, unless he has made a 
sketch of it, and I am sure that the seventh of a 
set of identical pieces of old oak, unless in the 
case of a chair or a chest, is not worth buying. 

The pieces of oak furniture which are least 
scarce are chairs and chests. Both may be readily 
bought in any dealer’s, and this circumstance 
suggests the wisdom of not acquiring too many of 
either at the beginning of one’s collecting. There 
is no need to be in a hurry to buy things that you 
can get any day in the year. To be sure, you 
may chance to see what you believe to be a 
remarkably fine specimen of a chair or a chest, 
and think that it would be a shame to let it be 
snapped up by some one else. In such a case, I 
would urge upon you still more strongly to have 
nothing to do with it. On the same principle 
that caused the tutor to advise the essayist to 
strike out all the fine language in his composition, 
I would implore the growing collector to avoid 
for a year or two picking up any remarkably 
fine ‘specimen in old oak, especially if the fine 
specimen is decorated with some fine carving. 
Chairs and chests come over to England from 
Holland and Belgium by the thousand every year, 
ready-made ; and some of this stuff seems quite 
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bold and effective until one gets accustomed to 
seeing it on the pavement in front of a shop where 
old things are supposed to be sold. 

There is another article that finds a ready sale 
among people with aspirations after the antique. 
I have already given a line to it. It is called a 
*““ Monk’s bench,” and it sells by the thousand on 
account of its name. It is very black, and, like 
the one whose pretensions every monastic order 
existed to confute, it is really not so black as it 
is painted. Touch one of its edges with the edge 
of a knife blade and the virgin purity of the 
soft white wood of which it is made will reveal 
itself. The funny part of the ‘t Monk’s bench’”’ 
is that the original ones belong to Holland, where 
a considerable number of old specimens are still 
to be found in some of those lovely ancient houses, 
the furniture of which occupies to-day exactly the 
same position it occupied two hundred years ago. 
This ‘‘ Monk’s bench ”’ is a rather small settle with 
arms and a back that moves on two pivots, so as 
to form the top of a table when turned down. 
The seat is hinged half-way across, and so when 
raised it is shown to be the lid of a chest. Very 
handy indeed, the antiquarian undergraduate 
thinks, for the pious owner when he wished to 
preserve his books of devotion—they were 
extremely expensive in those old days—from 
less devout hands than his own. It so happens, 
however, that this piece of furniture was unknown 
in England until a considerable time after the last 
monastery was demolished, so that a monk could 
never have sat in one, unless for a few minutes 
when he came as a visitor from abroad ; and, more- 
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over, the chest beneath the seat was designed 
and habitually used as a baby’s cradle. The 
Dutch housewife, knowing the absence of security 
for an enterprising infant there is in an ordinary 
cradle, should she herself have business out of 
doors, was accustomed to deposit it in the chest 
of the settle, where it would be snug and safe, out 
of draughts and free from danger or annoyance 
from dogs or cats or rats. 

And this is the piece of furniture which goes by 
the name of ‘ Monk’s bench” in England ! 

It is obvious that when so much romance is 
associated with such an article of furniture one 
should be very careful in buying a specimen that 
may be offered. Of course, those that are to be 
found in catalogues emanating from Tottenham 
Court Road may be at once accepted as genuine 
modern productions ; but there has lately been a 
pretty fair amount of ‘‘ faking ”’ in connection with 
‘*Monk’s benches”; it has been found to pay 
to get the front panel of an old chest, and using 
this as a foundation for working out the simple 
geometrical problem of adding the other three 
sides when given the first, to fix on a lid and a 
pivoting back, and so to complete the construction 
of an article which is both picturesque and useful. 
You may buy such a thing if it satisfies your 
aspirations, but only if you get it for the price of 
the front panel of the chest. Do not be tempted 
to allow the ‘“ maker-up” anything for the time 
or the labour he has spent in its construction. 

A good oak settle of the right sort, genuine 
throughout, with a good ‘ feel” about its carving, 
and the lovely honey-brown polish on its smooth 
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edges, may occasionally be bought for a few 
pounds. I have one that I believe to be a 
particularly good specimen. I bought it some 
twelve years ago from a dealer in a small way 
in the Earl’s Court Road. It originally came from 
Devonshire. I believe it to be Dutch, and I have 
examined the carving several times without being 
able to detect an inch that has been added to 
the original decoration. 

Respecting oak tables, there are several of the 
sort called “‘ gate-leg ” (Fig. 24) to be picked up 
at a moderate price, and there are also a large 
number of imitations in the market. One should 
not be easily taken in in such an article. One 
has only to examine it carefully for tokens of wear, 
and I may add, of tear as well, for it is impossible 
for a “ gate-leg ’’ table to remain in any ordinary 
household without having been damaged at some 
time. It is usually the incident of holding up 
one of the flaps to adjust the movable legs that 
does the damage. The parlourmaid will insist on 
raising the flap so high as to cause it to become 
a powerful lever, wrenching the hinges out of 
their place, and dislocating the joint. This joint, 
by the way, in every table worth having is grooved 
and tongued. Never buy a gate-leg table that 
is not so jointed, or one that bears no sign of a 
hinge having been shifted. I am ready to believe 
a great deal about the carefulness of servants— 
and I will do so when any remark on this subject 
reaches my ears from a trustworthy source ; but 
I respectfully decline to believe that any gate- 
leg table has met with nothing but a succession of 
sympathetic maids during the hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years of its existence. 
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I should also strongly advise any young collectof 
to buy one that is brown rather than black in 
colour. I may mention that with luck you should 
be able to purchase one for less money than you 
would be asked for a good modern oak (of the 
**fumed ” variety) dining-table with well-turned 
legs. A large number of these gate-leg tables weré 
made about the end of the seventeenth and all 
through the eighteenth centuries. They were not 
originally designed for use in the parlour, but 
rather for the kitchen or the servants’ hall in a 
mansion, or for one of the smaller rooms in a 
tradesman’s house, where the ease with which one 
of them could be reduced by two-thirds of its sizé 
made it a very convenient article of furniture in an 
apartment where the economising of space was 
an important consideration. This merit makes -it 
eminently suitable for the modern cottage. 

The noblest of all oak tables of an English typé 
is, of course, the Tudor (Fig. 25), It stands upon 
four massive legs with “‘ bulbous ” carvings halfway 
up, which is so eminently characteristic of the 
period.; and these legs are usually joined by a 
stout rail running the whole way round. Some- 
times, however, the rail only runs between each 
pair of legs and there is a single long! rail in the 
' middle—a rather more convenient arrangement for 
diners, the centre rail making a rest for the feet. 
The top of this table should be made of two flat 
panels of oak, about two inches in thickness, and 
with a drawout piece at each end the size of 
one of the panels. The legs should be well 
carved, and there should be some pierced orna- 
mentation in the stretcher-frame, running the whole 
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way round. There should be no carving on the 
top or on the edges of the panels. The whole 
conveys the impression of stability and perfect 
proportion, and forms one of the noblest pieces 
of furniture in existence. These tables are not to 
be picked up every day. But it is easy to believe 
that a considerable number of those originally 
made in the early part of the seventeenth 
century are in existence to-day in as perfect a 
condition as ever. They were constructed to with- 
stand’ every form of assault without flinching. 
Only an elephant or a wood worm could produce 
any effect upon them, and it may be taken for 
granted that such as have fallen to pieces have 
succumbed to the attacks of the latter rather than 
of the former. The Tudor table is a citadel that 
could yield only to treachery within its own 
bastions; it would survive the onslaught of 
(literally) 20 “sieges ”’ of roystering Cavaliers, 
and even of their children as well. 

That is why, in spite of its age, a good specimen 
may occasionally be picked up. From time to 
time also in years less remote tables of this noble 
pattern have been made, probably to match the 
furniture of a banqueting-hall; for, as I have 
already said, there never was a period in England 
that did not include hundreds of men and women 
of good taste, who remained uninfluenced by any 
freak of the prevailing fashion. More recently 
still a good many Tudor tables were made out of 
old timbers, and being constructed on precisely 
the same lines as the original, these are valuable, 
and do not look out of place even in a banqueting- 
hall lined with old panels, against which only con- 
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temporary furniture stands. It is needless to say, 
however, that a Tudor table of this massive type 
would look ridiculous in a small room. It 
belongs essentially to the spacious days, and so 
demands space to be seen to advantage. 

The old dining-table which will look as seemly 
in a cottage as in a castle is that which is called 
Cromwellian. It is possibly the simplest form of 
table that was ever made, hence it is one of the 
most satisfactory that can be seen anywhere. It 
suggests In every way the traditional—I may even 
say the national—characteristics of the oak. 
Sturdy, practical, free from any attempt at 
omamentation, but designed to do its duty and 
to do so thoroughly, it cannot be seen without 
respect. It is oblong, made of a single plank of 
oak, laid upon a somewhat narrow frame with plain 
turned legs, by no means massive but certainly 
shapely, and joined by a foot-rail, running all 
round at a height of a few inches off the floor. 
That is the whole table, and an eminently business- 
like article it is. It is so narrow that it does not 
take up much space in a room, and as it is made 
in one piece, it may be lifted by two maids—I 
am not now referring to the larger-sized table, 
where the legs are six—and placed close to the 
wall of the dining-room or the hall. As a matter 
of fact, it makes an admirable side-table, and 
its flat, highly-polished surface reflects the silver 
placed upon it in a way that must delight any one 
who likes to see one thing increasing the beauty 
of another—the be-all and the end-all of 
decoration. Occasionally, you. may find some 
carving on the upper part of the framework of 
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this table ; in such a case you must use your own 
judgment in determining whether this carving: was 
done originally or was added at a later date. The 
chances are, however, that it was done at a very 
much later date ; and in this case it detracts con- 
siderably from the value of the table. Any one 
with a sense of the fitness of things will see in a 
moment that an attempt at enrichment in an austere 
type such as this table is as much out of place 
as a Lord Mayor’s chain would be upon the hooded 
sackcloth of a Carmelite friar. 

It is always open for one to imagine, however, 
that the possessor of some particular table that has 
been so treated wished to relieve its austerity 
and (temp. Carolus II.) got a carver into his house 
to try to deprive it of its suggestiveness of the 
dulness of the Puritan regime. In such a case— 
if you can be sure of your facts—the table must 
have a certain interest of its own ; but it is at best 
a melancholy interest ; for no form of ornamenta- 
tion could possibly seem appropriate to a thing 
constructed on the lines of this fine old piece of 
English oak planked down on four sturdy turned 
legs. 

These are the three representative types of the 
best of the old English oak tables, and it will be 
noticed from what I have said about each that 
an amateur need not despair of beingi able to find 
what will suit his or her rooms among them, even 
when aiming at the best. An oval gate-leg table 
may be bought for a few pounds, and it is 
doubtful if a Cromwellian or Jacobean table 
would look so appropriate to the atmosphere of 
a small room, or a moderately large room, as the 
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gate-leg form, whereas a genuine old Cromwellian 
example can very rarely be bought under £25. The 
magnificent Tudor specimens are only for people 
who can pay hundreds for them. And as these 
are the people who live, or at least who should 
live, in castles with banqueting-halls, where only 
such tables can have justice done to their splendid 
proportions, no one has any reason to be other- 
wise than satisfied. If any of my readers who 
have dining-rooms of a moderate size were to be 
offered a Tudor table as a gift, they should refuse 
to give it a place in their room. I would respect- 
fully advise them, however, to accept it on con- 
dition that they, were allowed to sell it and buy 
out of the sum which it realises an article—or 
half a dozen articles—of furniture to suit the re- 
quirements of their home. A large room may be 
furnished so as to suggest a palace—not that 
every, palace is a model of correct taste ; more than 
one that I have seen might be described as a 
palace of varieties—but the beauty of homeliness 
should be aimed at by. any one who is fortunate 
enough to live in a house of moderate dimensions. 
The spirit of commonsense collecting asserts itself 
by rejecting the temptation of introducing into a 
room in which one has to live a discordant note, 
even though it may appeal to one on account of 
its Intrinsic value, and be beautifully harmonious 
under different conditions:; and that is why I 
repeat my. favourite dictum for the encouragement 
of collectors of limited means: quite as interesting 
a collection can be made by the expenditure of a 
moderate amount of money as that which may be 
the result of lavishing it upon dealers. The dinner 
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of herbs—provided that the mayonnaise is perfect 
—is infinitely preferable to the sirloin of the 
stalled ox if the latter be overcooked. 

Another form of oak table is occasionally, to 
be seen. It is much smaller than any. of the 
types to which I have referred, and it has been 
imitated, though not of course with a view 
to deception, by many modern manufacturers to 
meet the demand for small tables suitable for 
holding a tea-tray with a number of cups and 
saucers. The old types had almost square tops 
and “‘ strut ” legs, usually turned. The bald effect 
of this treatment of the legs was in many cases 
neutralised by the introduction of a framework 
halfway down, and not infrequently this was 
filled in with a square of oak, with carving’ in 
low relief. Occasionally the top of the table 
itself was carved. This piece of furniture was 
simply an enlargement of one of the carving-stools 
—called ‘‘ coffin stools ’” in some localities—of the 
Tudor period. ‘The strut legs of the latter gave 
the stability which was very much needed in such 
an adjunct to the dining-table in the days when 
the swan made its appearance in the banqueting- 
hall, and the seneschal set about the task of 
carving it. I fancy that on such occasions the 
stability of the carving-stool was taxed to its 
uttermost in spite of the fact that in those 
spacious days the carver assisted the dislocation 
of the joints with his own fingers. 

Very rarely now does an old carving-table, 
genuine in every point, come into the market. 
When it ceased to be in general use, it usually 


found its way into the kitchen, and no one inquired 
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after it, because no one had any use for it. In the 
kitchen it would probably receive kitchen treat- 
ment. When its work was done it was not 
pensioned off to end its days in a dignified old 
age. Becoming decrepit, it was not unlikely 
thrown into the fire, where it helped to cook such 
a joint as it may have supported with honour 
when it was at its best. 

But apart from these easily recognised types, 
a diligent collector is constantly coming upon 
excellent old oak tables which were made 
by conscientious carpenters in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and which, thanks to their 
use of wooden pegs instead of nails, are still in 
sound condition. Every specimen of such work 
is ‘worth possessing, especially one in which the 
Italian style is imitated, legs being done a'way. 
with, and their place taken at each end by a 
shaped plank, strutting outwards far beyond the 
line of the top. A broad rail, placed like a keel 
to the top, is reduced at each end, and the side 
pieces being pierced to receive the thick blunted 
extremity, a key peg of wood is driven through 
a slit in the projecting part, thereby binding the 
whole fabric together in the firmest possible way. 

Then one sometimes comes upon a simple 
kitchen table of old oak+; and though it may not 
be so antique as some of the types to which I 
have referred, it is still worth having, on account 
of the beauty of the wood when properly, polished 
with beeswax and kept in good condition by the 
_constant use of the brush. Should it be found that 
its surface is disfigured by old stains that will 
not yield to treatment, it will not suffer if it is 
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given a coat of stain, and is subsequently polished. 
Tables that were made to occupy a special place, 
though not always of graceful proportions, have 
a quaintness that is altogether their owns; and 
it is just these unusual pieces that should be 
accounted most valuable by a collector, for he 
may go many a long day without finding another 
to match the one that was made to order between 
two and three hundred years ago. I have seen 
small tables (3 feet by 1 foot 2 inches) made 
up of a single panel with carving of ai 'very ancient 
date, set on a plain oak frame with turned legs of 
a much later period, though still not past the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. This piece was 
undoubtedly suggested by some one who chanced 
to find the panel, and resolved to make use of it 
by making it the top of a table. It was sent 
to a good carpenter—the carpenter himself may 
have been the original owner—and a most appro- 
priate frame was constructed for it. Now there 
is a hint for some amateur. A good oak panel, 
not too far gone, may occasionally be picked up 
cheap, and quite as frequently may, the centre 
frame of a gate-leg table be turned out of a heap 
of cabinet-makers’ rubbish. Adapting the one to 
the other is a simple matter in the hands of a 
competent carpenter, and there one has a happy 
little bit of furniture for any room, though it may 
not belong to any so-called ‘‘ period.” I say, ‘‘so- 
called,” not in the spirit of derision which animated 
the indignant orator when he denounced “ the 
so-called nineteenth century,” but only because 
it is impossible to divide any century into so 
many periods of furniture design and manu- 
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facture. It is impossible to draw any hard and 
fast line between the period when one type of 
furniture appeared and enjoyed a vogue and 
that when another caught the fancy of the public. 
Furniture periods overlap, and connoisseurs, when 
they talk of periods with seeming definiteness, do 
not mean to bind themselves down to any par- 
ticular decade. They refer roughly, to Gothic, 
Renaissance, Jacobean, Tudor, Chippendale, 
Empire, and the rest, and such definitions serve 
their purpose well enough, but they would not 
satisfy the pedant. Some fine Gothic designs in 
furniture were made in the time of Mary Tudor, 
and some admirable Empire furniture existed before 
Pompeii was overthrown, just as all the “‘new 
tints ’’ in colour existed before paint and varnish 
were mixed together and called ‘‘ enamel,” with 
some fantastic suggestion as to the hue of the 
contents of each tin. But the “‘ new tint ’” nomen- 
clature is a subject by itself. - 

Some time ago I was admiring some early roses 
that stood about a public hall at a spring féte. 
‘“Oh, yes, they. are very nice,” said a young 
woman beside mes; ‘‘ but the best have been taken 
away. They were absolutely lovely—all Liberty 
tints.” 
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I HAVE attempted briefly to describe, a few of the 
tables which any one looking after oak of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is most likely 
to see in the course of a year or two. Now these 
types are very well known, and the consequence 
is that nine out of every ten such articles as will 
be offered to an enthusiast would not be passed 
by a vet. as sound in every, respect. The greatest 
caution is necessary in buying oak that is offered 
to one in the form of large and important pieces, 
as well as in that of small but exquisitely carved 
and therefore expensive bits. Of course if one 
buys from a first-class house one will be told all 
that there is to know about any article in oak. 
If it is ‘made up” in places, this fact will not 
be kept a secret. The possible buyer will be told 
that the piece is doubtful in some respects, and 
that if it were not doubtful the price asked for it 
would be about double what is suggested under 
existing conditions. A great deal of the old oak 
that has been in the market for many years is what 
dealers call ‘‘ speculative,” and as half the excite- 
ment of collecting is derived from the existence 
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cannot complain if now and again one makes a 
bad bargain. The schemes of buying which I have 
been so insistent on urging a young collector to 
pursue preclude one from being able to get a 
guarantee of anything from the vendor, con- 
sequently a buyer cannot exercise too great care 
in examining every part of an article of furniture 
when made of oak. But it must be said that if one 
can manage to get on for a while without opening 
negotiations with a dealer who may not be so 
scrupulous as the majority of the trade, there is all 
the greater chance that one will purchase things 
that have not been tampered with. 

I repeat that any extensive scheme of “‘ faking!” 
is expensive, and it is consequently only in regard 
to veritable treasures that it can be made to pay. 
If one uses one’s own judgment, after a time one 
will rarely make a mistake. Let one ask oneself 
if it would pay a workman to take out a piece 
here and substitute another, to introduce a bit of 
old wood and work up the new parts to corre- 
spond—to carry out the innumerable tricks which 
one associates with a clever ‘“‘ fake,” and to sell 
the article at such a price as one is willing to pay 
for it. If ‘a genuine article, guaranteed as such 
by a genuine firm of dealers, costs a great deal, 
assuredly a genuine “fake,” if it is to deceive 
any one of average intelligence and experience, 
also costs a great deal. But now I am! writing for 
people who are not prepared to pay a big price 
for anything, either tc the ‘genuine vendor or to the 
industrious and ingenious ‘“‘ faker,” so that we 
really need not concern ourselves greatly with the 
intricate question as to the best way to set about 
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the detection of fraudulent furniture. All that I 
need say on the subject is that, as the majority, 
of “‘making up” in ordinary articles has for its 
object their conversion into recognised types, I 
feel justified in repeating my advice to beginners 
to endeavour to find pieces that do not conform 
in every respect to those recognised types. My 
experience tends to the belief that a piece which 
is out of the common in some particular is not 
only more interesting of itself, but is much more 
likely to be genuine throughout. 

For instance, I have seen a Jacobean table— 
practically the same as the Cromwellian one to 
which I have referred—turned into a side-table 
by some ingenious owner, and a most ex- 
cellent side-table is made. Although I judged 
that the alteration had been carried out at least 
a hundred years later than the date of the original 
table, I did not consider that thisxfact took alway 
from the interest or the value of the piece—on the 
contrary, I believed, and still believe, that it has 
added to both, though the design of the article 
had in some measure been changed through its 
use having been diverted from what had been the 
original intention of the maker. 

I do not think that it is necessary to say any- 
thing further on the subject of the oak tables of 
that most interesting period in the growth of 
England—a long period it was—that elapsed be- 
tween the approach of the feeling that the rough 
dining boards which were laid across the trestles in 
the great hall for supper, and carried away to make 
room for the mattresses of the sleepers, were sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and the demand for 
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something lighter, which led by no very, strongly 
marked modification to the walnut of William and 
Mary and the mahogany of the Georges. _ 

On several of the finer examples of oak furni- 
ture the influence of the genius of Italian designers, 
and more especially of Italian carvers, is apparent. 
But the general mass of the people were quite 
content with the simple, straightforward types, so 
far as tables were concerned. In the treatment 
of the coffers and chests of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, ‘however, this Italian in- 
fluence became more strongly marked; hence we 
have several chances of picking up beautiful works 
taking such a form. There are few articles of 
early oak furniture so well worth possessing for 
the decoration of a house as an oak chest ; even 
though it may be only of the humblest form and 
with a very, moderate amount of carving on its 
panels, it is still eminently suggestive of the age 
to which it belongs; and from the number of 
examples which one sees, one must be led to 
believe that almost every household in the kingdom 
possessed a chest of some sort. Of course it did. 
From the earliest times down to the latest of the 
*‘ periods,” the necessity for having a receptacle 
for that portion of one’s property which took a 
portable form must have existed. The roughly 
made box of the humble household, containing 
easily enumerated treasures, must quickly have be- 
come ornamented by panels and carving; but not 
before its more important features, namely, the lock 
and the fastenings of the lid or the door, were 
given the prominence which they deserved by en- 
richments of ironwork—combinations of- strength 
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and decoration which, when existing even in the 
earliest examples to be found in the museums, 
represent the truest proportions of the best art. 
The elaborate decoration of a trivial thing is effete 
art, but to spend time and labour upon an 
important part of an article is to give honour 
where honour is due. 

In the ancient days in England, when there was 
- ho sense of security among the people, and mioon- 
light flittings, with a score of pirates from the 
coast or bandits from the woods swooping down 
upon a village, the chest of the family, containing 
whatever valuables they possessed, was the first 
consideration of the household. It was carried off 
at a moment’s notice to a place of security until 
the raid was over; and the chest was taken care 
of because of the necessity to take care of the 
contents. The oak chest of those days was the 
Milner’s safe of to-day. Only to-day our property 
is susceptible of being compressed into the form 
of blocks of railway, stock, or ‘‘ Industrials,’ and 
we pay a police to preserve us from raids upon 
the contents of our wardrobes. 

And if the humble householders of the old days 
had reason to possess chests for the protection 
of their simple treasures, the custodians of the 
Church silver and the muniments of the Barony, 
or the Municipality or the College or the Guild had 
much greater reason to have such receptacles at 
hand. This being so, it can easily be believed 
that there was scarcely a building, from the castle 
to the cottage, without a strong-box of some 
description. At this moment, however, we are 
not concerning ourselves with those splendid 
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creations of the medizval iron-worker which are 
to be seen in many museums, with their compli- 
cated system of locks—in some cases the whole 
of the lid was one lock, with a score of bolts and 
levers—and their elaborately worked hinges; these 
were the strongrooms of the ancient boroughs. 
Nor are we considering the construction or sym- 
bolism of ecclesiastical coffers, the earliest of which 
was probably the Ark of the Covenant, which, by 
the way, some people believe has not been 
destroyed, but will turn up some day—in the pos- 
session of one of the race of original owners, 
we are safe to assume. Such objects are not 
supposed to come within the purview of the 
commonsense collector. Oak chests of a very, 
simple type must be the limit of our ambition. 

No collector need despair of possessing one of 
these, and by the exercise of a little judgment 
and commonsense—leaving good taste out of the 
question altogether for the present—one that is 
genuine in every respect. I have seen scores of 
oak chests offered for sale during the past twenty- 
five years, not one of which bore any signs of 
having been tampered with, and I examined 
them all as carefully as I was able. I have also 
seen scores which bore signs of having been rather 
too extensively repaired for my taste—when a chest 
has had half of its front panels renewed, one of 
its sides, and the whole of its lid, one feels inclined 
to ask what has become of the original. I have 
seen scores that were neatly and properly renewed 
in parts without detriment to the whole, and I 
have seen hundreds that were undoubted “ fakes ”’; 
but by far the greater number of these were so 
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frankly ‘‘ fakes,” they would not be accepted as 
genuine by the merest tyro. Some half-dozen 
were, however, the work of a practised and highly 
accomplished “‘ faker,” and required to be examined 
with great care before their fraudulent character 
revealed itself. These last-named were high- 
priced pieces, having some fine carving about them 
and beautiful hinges. It was the design of the 
hinges that awakened my suspicions. The hinges 
were, I could see, not old, and yet the lids bore 
not the slightest evidence of having had their 
hinges renewed. Here it must be observed that 
the price put on the things was sufficiently large to 
cause the manufacturer to be repaid for his trouble. 

A collector unwilling to spend a considerable 
sum of money upon a single article need not expect 
to pick up a fourteenth or fifteenth-century muni- 
ment chest or coffer or ‘‘ hutch,” with the remains 
of good carving and ironwork—such a treasure 
will run into hundreds of pounds; but one is almost 
certain to find some day a good sound seventeenth- 
century chest which has come straight out of a 
farmhouse where it has been well kept and 
reverently polished. It will be moderately 
capacious, and will have three panels in front 
with good carving—possibly a geometrical design. 
The styles will also be carved, but standing higher 
than the panels; the design will be more worn 
through the action of the polishing cloth. The 
lid will possibly not fit quite squarely to the top 
of the fabric, owing to the fact of the hinges 
having been reset at home by some one who was 
clever, but not clever enough, with the chisel and 
screwdriver. It will, however, be _ beautifully 
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smooth on the top and uneven along the edges. 
The sides will be in single panels, and it may be 
assumed that they, will not be in as good con- 
dition as the front panels. It will not stand upon 
feet that are not a portion of the carcase; but 
the style at each end will be extended downwards 
for three or four inches beyond the bottom line 
of the chest, and thus it will stand upon four 
sturdy legs without ornamentation of any sort. 

This is the piece of furniture which the collector 
of moderate means should have before his or her 
eyes, and it may be obtained for a very few pounds, 
with good luck. It will look a noble thing in its 
proper place, and its proper place may either be in 
a large room with large furniture and a Jacobean 
table, or in a cottage room, making, with a thin 
cushion, a charming casement seat. If the cottage 
kitchen is the dining-room as well—an arrangement 
that has much to recommend it—the chest will 
not seem out of place against the wall opposite 
the dresser with the Nankin plates. 

When I assert that there is no reason why such 
a chest as I have described may not be bought 
for a few pounds, I am speaking as my experience 
suggests. Just an hour previous to my sitting 
down to write this page I saw an excellent chest, 
genuine in every way and in good repair, sold 
for £4 by a dealer who had bought it for £3. 
And a week ago another, smaller and with only 
a little carving, was offered to me for £2, and 
sold later in the same day for £2 tos. These 
were very simple pieces, made, most likely, early in 
the eighteenth century ; they had been neglected so 
far as polishing is concerned, but otherwise there 
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was nothing the matter with them; and they might 
be placed with good effect among the best ordinary 
furniture of the seventeenth century. So that when 
I talk of the possibility of amateurs finding good, 
cheap pieces of old oak furniture nowadays, I do 
so with many instances before me of what has 
been done, not merely within the past ten years, 
. but within the past ten months. 

And while I would repeat my advice to my 
readers to buy old oak with great caution, and 
only after an exhaustive examination of everything 
that may be offered to them, I would beg of them 
not to be over-suspicious about anything, but to do 
a little “flutter,” so to speak. I have known 
people who have become so obsessed with the 
““fake ” bogey that even when they had satisfied 
themselves that a piece was genuine, they would 
hang back and shake their heads, for no reason 
whatsoever, except that they had heard so much 
about “‘fakers”’ they could not bring themselves 
to believe that there had ever been makers. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to do more at 
this time than to refer to the simplest types of 
the old oak chest—the form most likely to be 
met with in the ordinary course of things nowa- 
days. I take it for granted, however, that my 
readers will keep their eyes open, and so not 
neglect the opportunity of getting hold of anything 
unusual—anything that strikes them as _ being 
superior to the general run of the same sort of 
furniture. A great deal of money was spent over 
their chests and coffers by people in the old days, 
and some magnificent specimens have been in the 
market from timetotime. There are Italian coffers, 
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made in the early part of the seventeenth century, of 
precious woods—ebony inlaid with ivory, and fine- 
grained walnut, magnificently carved and inlaid 
with amboyna, teak, and pear. Some that I have 
seen—never offered for sale—have been made after 
the fashion of a Greek sarcophagus, with a shield- 
shaped lid with volutes. The Dutch were, of 
course, extremely fond of elaborately inlaid chests. 
The framework was usually of oak, with flat panels 
in front, each inlaid with flower groups; some- 
times the leaf sprays were continued beyond the 
outline of the panels; and the lids, with square 
edges, had a border of marqueterie with a splendid 
group done in ten or twelve different sorts of 
wood in the centre. English oak chests were also 
frequently inlaid in various styles, the holly being 
largely employed for this purpose, and never with- 
out good effect. It is said that this work, as 
well as other artistic work of a similar type, was 
done by French refugees who settled in Norfolk 
and all along the east coast. 

Some of these chests opened in front with two 
doors, others at the side, and a good many were 
of the ‘“‘ hutch” pattern. The most celebrated of 
these last-named is that known as ‘ Sudbury’s 
Hutch,” in Louth Church, Norfolk. I only men- 
tion the fact of the existence of such things in 
case any of my readers should come upon one 
in a dealer’s, and assume that it must be a ‘‘ fake ”’ 
because it does not conform in all respects to 
their preconceived notions of what an old oak 
chest should be. I may add, however, that a 
dealer in whose place of business I saw a chest, 
carved and inlaid with holly, asked £120 for it. 
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Another effective piece of old oak furniture is 
the sixteenth-century high-back settle. This is an 
article that is not at all difficult to find, and it 
should not cost more than from £10 to £16. 
(Here again I speak from my experience of the 
past year.) It would look somewhat out of place 
in a Tudor hall, among carved chairs and an 
elaborate buffet; but in a room with plain high- 
back chairs and a long Jacobean table it is seen 
to great advantage, especially if it is placed beside 
one of the great open fireplaces, which are so 
suggestive of the “spacious days.” It is need- 
less to say that it looks equally well in the 
cottage kitchen—as a matter of fact, it is bound 
to appear to greatest advantage in a kitchen of 
the old-fashioned type, for that was its original 
harbour, and such persons as would seek to re- 
habilitate the distant past without entertaining any 
question of convenience can certainly not do better 
than set up a cottage kitchen and place their settle 
at one side of the open grate. It was on such 
a piece of furniture that the ancient “* gammer ” 
was wont to sit and watch the turning of the 
joint on the spit. When the high price of wheat 
in the pre-Cobdenian days turned the farmers out 
of their comfortable kitchens into uncomfortable 
but highly genteel parlours, the settle was allowed 
to remain in its original apartment; and when 
wheat-growing threatened later to ruin the English 
agriculturalist, scores of settles came into the 
market, and were bought by owners of public- 
houses for something less than the price of 
firewood. At present there is scarcely one old 
country alehouse that does not possess a settle. 
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When these are all shut up by the new reformers 
in the course of a year or two, and England 
has exchanged the slavery of the bottle for the 
slavery of teetotalism, collectors will doubtless have 
Many opportunities of acquiring old oak settles. 
There is a greater uniformity to be observed in 
the make of this article than in that of any other in 
the same material with which I am acquainted. 
The backs are panelled pretty much in one style, 
and I have been unable to detect any marked 
difference between the ‘‘ rake ’”’ of the back in one 
county and that in another. Some backs may be 
as much as six inches higher than others, and 
the design of the curved draught-excluder at the 
top and the breadth of the bench may vary by 
an inch or two; otherwise these common oak settles 
are very much alike. It is a good and worthy 
piece of furniture and, almost to a greater extent 
than any other that has not an individual history of 
its own, does it fulfil the duty of an old article 
of furniture in stimulating the imagination of every 
one who sees it. Who among us is so stolid as 
to remain unmoved in the presence of some of 
these relics of the past? Who is there that does 
not realise more fully the various chapters in the 
history of our own country and our own people 
when we find ourselves so closely in touch with 
the things of their daily life from century to cen- 
tury? It is in the power of old furniture more even 
than old costumes to carry us back and cause us 
to re-live the life of our ancestors—to sympathise 
with their aims and to appreciate their worth as 
men and women, makers of a great nation—the 
greatest and most expansive that the world has 
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ever known. Every one of sense must have a sin- 
cere admiration for young Americans and for their 
inquisitiveness in antiquarian matters. Every one 
of sense must recognise the fact that their desire 
to realise when visiting England the conditions 
of life that prevailed in those parts of the island 
' which sent across the Atlantic men of the natfies 
they themselves bear, to carry the English speech 
and the traditions of the English people half-way 
round the world, is one of their best traits. I 
fancy that before many years have passed the 
English nation in England will find the existence 
of this very trait vital to their existence as a people. 

The fact that old settles have survived the rough 
treatment of centuries and remain to-day pretty 
much the same as they were two hundred years 
ago cannot but increase our respect for the men 
who made such articles of furniture for daily use. 
We respect also the thoroughness, the straight- 
forwardness, the simplicity of the people who 
insisted on having such things made for them. 
The better we understand the furniture of the 
English people of the old days, the better we shall 
understand the true character of the English, and 
the nearer we shall be to a solution of the question 
of the future of the race. 

Another sort of settle was occasionally made 
in other woods besides oak. It was the low-backed 
type and usually a good deal longer than the 
kitchen settle. The back had a slight rake, and 
it had no hood—it did not need one, for it was 
not higher than the shoulders of a man of average 
size when seated. The back usually contained 
but a single row of large square panels, and a 
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solid arm was at each end. Occasionally I have 
seen one of these long settles with some carving 
in the centre of the panels, but I am convinced 
that this was of a later date than the carpenters’ 
work. It is quite open for one to imagine an 
impecunious painter finding it convenient to apply 
his art to the embellishment of the signboard at 
an inn in exchange for his bed and board—tradition 
gives the names of more than one great painter 
in this connection ; so, may it not be as reason- 
able to suppose that a good carver, finding himself 
belated at an inn where such a settle stood in 
the bar parlour, might offer to improve its panels 
in part payment for a week of cakes and ale? 

There is, however, no reason why now and again 
the master of the Hall or the Court should not 
have given a commission to a handy carpenter at 
the village to use up in the making of a settle 
some old carved panels which may have survived 
the destruction of a chest or a press. In such a 
case, however, the carving would, of course, bear 
evidence of being older than the rest of the article. 
It is for such unusual articles as this that the 
collector should look out at all times. They are 
much more valuable, and certainly more interest- 
ing, than the recognised types; and, curiously 
enough, the chance of an amateur’s obtaining 
anything that possesses the merit of individuality 
is greater than that of acquiring an ordinary type ; 
the fact being that it requires a dealer to be 
of exceptional ability to recognise the value of an 
exceptional piece of furniture ; and many of the 
trade are quite as fearful of “‘ fakes’ as the most 
timid amateur. 
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An article of old oak to which a great deal 
of attention has been given during the past few 
years is the dresser. This is another of those 
simple pieces of kitchen furniture of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries which were originally 
designed for use, very little consideration being 
given to their decorative possibilities. It was made 
to serve a definite purpose, and it would be im- 
possible to improve upon its construction as a 
thing of convenience and utility. Indeed, very 
few attempts have been made in this direction 
since the earliest one was built. The fragile nature 
of crockery ware made it essential that the various 
items of the household should not be brought into 
dangerous proximity with each other.; it may be 
that the careful housekeeper thought it well that 
these things should be kept constantly before her 
eyes, and in such a position as allowed the falling 
out of the ranks of any one piece to be speedily 
noticed and fully investigated ; hence this excellent 
scheme of display of plates in racks, and jugs 
and mugs on hooks. The true dresser was nothing 
more than a frame of plate-racks which stood on 
the kitchen table against the wall, to which it was 
fastened. In course of time this casual combina- 
tion was made permanent, and some modification 
introduced, the high rows of racks being placed 
on a trestle of their own with a small cupboard 
between the two. Only upon the panels of this 
cupboard was any decoration possible, and only 
in exceptional cases was any attempted, upon this 
admirable piece of furniture. The colour of the 
plates and the brilliancy of their glaze were quite 
sufficient for any scheme of decoration that could 
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be associated with the dresser. The dresser was 
never meant to be anything beyond a framework, 
but a better or more artistic framework for china 
has never yet been devised. It is this fact that 
entitles it to a place of honour in any room con- 
taining oak, and if its shelves are judiciously filled 
up it will attract more attention than any other 
article. 

The oak dresser is undcubtedly the best friend 
of the decorative collector who, not having much 
money to spend, is anxious to make. the best 
possible display that his or her means will permit. 
It is highly suggestive of a past century, it looks 
as important as it is, and although it takes up a 
considerable wall space, it is light in appearance, 
and has no element of clumsiness about it. It may 
be strongly recommended a place in the cottage 
dining-room or on a landing in a larger house. 
Indeed, as an appropriate companion to the 
Jacobean table or the gate-leg table, and the high- 
back settle, the dresser cannot be surpassed. 

It stands to reason that a piece of furniture 
of this simple character, which carries on its 
shelves no accumulation of. years to add to its 
value in the eyes of the antiquary, should be inex- 
pensive. Of course, latterly its cost has con- 
siderably increased. From twenty-five to thirty 
years ag? the dresser rarely changed hands except 
for kitchen use. No one thought of promoting a 
thing that was so simple, and whose uses were so 
obvious, because at that time people were scarcely 
more than beginning to recover from the hallu- 
cinations of mid-Victorianism, the chief of which 
were fussiness, pretentiousness, and artificiality. 
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{A year or two later they went for a short time 
into the other extreme, dragging the pots and 
pans of the kitchen into the drawing-room, and 
calling them ornaments, and decorating drain-pipes 
with ‘‘enamel” and calling the result “‘ zstheti- 
cism”). I remember when oak dressers went 
from kitchen to kitchen for fifteen shillings. They 
were cheap at that price ; but if people fancy that 
they cannot buy one nowadays except at an ex- 
penditure of as many pounds as they fetched 
shillings they make a great mistake. Five, six, 
or seven pounds is the most that should be given 
for a fair specimen. A large furnishing house 
will not charge more, I have good reason to know. 
Of course if one buys such an article in a country 
town one must be prepared to pay a good price 
for the privilege. A country dealer may possibly 
sell one dresser in the course of a couple of years. 
I know a man who has had one in his shop for 
three years, his price for it being £15. He thinks 
it an extraordinary treasure, and has no notion of 
sacrificing it. But I have seen some in far better 
condition sold in London for £6 within the past 
few years. 

Respecting the ‘‘ faking” or the making up of 
these articles little need be said. If a small price 
is paid for one it is apparent that no margin of 
profit remains for the “faker.’”” The making of 
one of these dressers out of old wood costs, if 
done in a workmanlike manner and with proper 
finish to make it presentable, between £5 and £6. 
To be sure, there are scores of new dressers 
made on the lines of the old, imported, with one 
coat of stain over the new wood, or probably 
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“dipped,” from the Continent. They figure in 
every trade catalogue, alongside carved oak chairs 
and ‘‘ Sheraton-pattern ” sideboards, being priced 
something about £5. On the system on which they 
are made they should be sold for £2. They are 
made to sell, not to deceive any one, and any one 
who believes them to be old, English, and oak 
must be singularly credulous. If a dealer can 
get £15 for a well-made dresser, it will pay him 
to spend £6 or £7 on having one “‘ faked” for 
him, though he is bound to write off a considerable 
percentage of his profits to form a reserve fund 
to meet the expense of defending the criminal 
prosecution which will certainly overtake him some 
day. But, as I have pointed out, the right price 
to pay for a genuine oid dresser is very little 
miore than the cost of a new one made out of old 
wood would be ; consequently the “‘ faker ” cannot 
get a living out of this particular article. 

The question of ‘“‘making up” must be con- 
sidered on somewhat different lines. It is plain that 
a kitchen dresser is a longer lived article than a 
table or « chair. It has had a very easy time for 
a couple of hundred years or so. It has not come 
within the scope of the roysterers’ orgies, nor, un- 
like many a chair, has it been used as a convenient 
missile by a strong man at the approach of an 
enemy. It will outlive several generations of chairs 
and stools. But still it is bound to suffer in the 
course of time through damp and the wood-worm 
moth, against the ravages of which no oak will 
stand. 

Now, if a portion of the back has suffered 
in any way, and if the board has been taken out 
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and replaced by another of old and seasoned wood, 
is there any one who will say the thing has suffered 
by such treatment? Is there any one who will say 
that its value is decreased, or that its artistic 
charm, whatever that may amount to, has been 
interfered with by the operation of renovation? 

There may be some persons with such fine 
sensitiveness as causes them to reject everything 
that has been touched by the hand of the repairer, 
but I do not think that these are people of 
commonsense. Personally I must confess that, 
while I would have nothing to say to an article of 
old furniture that bore evidence of having been 
lately carved, or to a piece the old carving on which 
had been ‘‘made up ”—while I would not care 
to buy a Sévres cabinet the plaques in which had 
been taken out and modern ones substituted—while, 
in short, I would not have any traffic with the 
vendor of an article of furniture the best parts 
of which had been renewed, I would certainly have 
no hesitation in purchasing an old oak chest that 
had a new back put on to it, if the original carved 
panels of the front remained intact ; and I would 
still call an old oak dresser old, even though the 
half of the boards at the back had been renewed, 
as well as a leg anda rail. But I should grumble 
if, in the case of its having a cupboard, the 
old handles were missing, or the slightly orna- 
mental moulding at the top. Mbhere one should 
draw the line in accepting ‘“‘ making up ” is wholly 
a question for individual judgment. But in the 
case of pieces of furniture such as old kitchen 
dressers, which are wholly carpenters’ work and 
plain wood, I should advise any one who asks 
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me for my opinion not to be too fastidious, but to 
look at the matter from a commonsense stand- 
point. I would not go so far as to say that one 
piece of old wood is as good as another, but I 
certainly would not hesitate to say that one piece 
of sound old oak is far better than a piece of worm- 
eaten stuff, even though the latter was planed by 
the carpenter who applied it to planed wood up- 
rights and called the whole a dresser, while the 
latter, the sound piece of oak, never came into his 
hand. 

I would advise any one who wanted a dresser to 
buy the first ordinary dresser that he or she came 
across, not searching over its shelves with a 
magnifying glass for cracks ; and, having bought 
it, to cover it with extremely good plates. The 
dresser is only a convenient frame for plates ; 
no one should, by discussing its imaginary merits, 
try to advance it into the place of a great and 
artistic article of furniture. 


VII 
OAK. CHAIRS 


OLD oak chairs are to be picked up almost every 
day if one goes in the right direction for them. 
In this respect they resemble a good many other 
pieces of antique furniture. They may be divided 
into two classes: those that are worth possessing 
and those that are not. ‘The former largely pre- 
dominate. Even in the oak kitchen chairs, made 
at the worst period of English furniture, say sixty 
years ago, there is something to admire ; there is 
not enough, however, to make them worth buying 
except for kitchen use. Very frequently, too, does 
one come across pairs of very bare, inhospitable- 
looking hall chairs made of oak between the years 
1830 and 1870. These are usually well made, 
but in such repulsive designs as should not be 
able to find a kindred note in a commonsense 
household. It seems as if the designers of these 
things considered that the chief essential to success 
in a hall chair was its power to repel. iThey 
seemed to believe that it was necessary to convince 
the timid stranger, after a single glance within the 
hall, that he need hope for nothing from such a 
house. Those were the days when it was con- 
sidered a delightful piece of humour to run up 
121 
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a long bill with a tailor and to feel grossly insulted 
if, after the lapse of a year or two, he ventured 
to apply for something on account. The hall chairs 
were doubtless designed to chasten the spirit of the 
duns by whom it was taken for granted they would 
chiefly be occupied. 

Now, with regard to chairs generally it may 
be remarked that it is over the question of the 
relative comfort and discomfort of antique and 
modern examples that opinion has for a long time 
been divided. The question has only a bearing! 
upon our hours of ease: is one justified in sacri- 
ficing ease to antiquity? I have heard many bitter 
complaints uttered from time to time in this con- 
nection. ‘*I don’t mind people indulging in their 
old furniture fads when they only take the form 
of tables and bookcases and sideboards, but when 
they ask you to sit down on a straight-back, 
narrow-seated chair, with only a thin cushion 
between you and the hard wood, I object very. 
strongly,” is the complaint which from time to time 
I have heard uttered even by people who, I thought, 
should be the last to protest against a brief sacri- 
fice of comfort. 

The fact is that within recent years the “‘ easy ”- 
chair has become perfect in regard to its padding, 
and at the same time so inexpensive as to be within 
the reach of every one; and the consequence is 
that no modern man or woman, however young 
he or she may be, has a moment’s sense of ease 
unless when reclining in the luxurious depths of 
this particular piece of furniture; and I look 
forward with confidence to the arrival of the day 
when every easy-chair will have a small swinging 
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table attached to one of its arms, to enable a person 
to have his or her dinner without a change of 
position from that which the geometrical lines of 
the chair suggest. To such people as carry the 
cult of the easy-chair into every incident of daily 
life it would be only a waste of time to say a 
good word for the straight-back oak chair of our 
ancestors, even though that good word did not go 
beyond a consideration of the chair from a stand- 
point of its picturesqueness. A feather-bed flung 
in a shapeless heap upon a square squat framework 
is quite as beautiful a thing in their eyes as the 
most exquisitely proportioned couch that ever 
found a resting-place in the Little Trianon. It is 
all very well to let oneself sink into the softness 
of a padded chair facing the fire after dinner ; but 
one can only sit in one chair at a time, and I 
can imagine no more gloomy picture than that of a 
man seated in one padded chair and surrounded 
only by padded chairs. It would be enough to 
make a person of taste ready for a padded 
room. To be wholly at one’s ease one should 
have before one’s eyes a number of objects 
possessing both shape and interest, and a good 
example of the old high-back carved oak chair 
combines these two essentials in an eminent degree. 
It is as comfortable to sit in for dining purposes 
as any modern chair, and it is one of the most 
picturesque objects that one can have in a room. 
The oak chairs that appear most frequently in 
the market are of the early eighteenth century 
and of the latter half of the seventeenth. They 
are beautifully made, and in spite of the height 
of their backs and the apparently small amount of 
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support which they receive from the framework 
of the seat, they stand an extraordinary, amount 
of wear. Those which go by the name of Tudor 
chairs are particularly strong. They have usually 
a panel at the back, not deeply carved, and with 
a slight slope. This is held between two light, 
squared uprights, ornamented with small turned 
knobs, which stand up on each side of the pedi- 
ment-shaped ornament of the central panel. When 
these chairs are large and with arms the panel 
is frequently elaborately carved, so are also the 
supports and the rails. These chairs are sometimes 
to be bought at a very moderate figure. One of 
them may be in a household of modern furniture, 
and from such uncongenial surroundings it will 
most certainly one day. be taken in exchange for 
“some inferior things by the family upholsterer, 
and if proper attention is given to his shop by 
the hopeful collector, the chair may be bought 
for a couple of pounds. 

At the same time, a collector must not be too 
sanguine of achieving such a “‘ find,’”’ and one must 
not neglect the ordinary precautions in examining 
an article of this description when it is offered for 
sale. The panel at the back is an important part 
of the chair, and it can be imitated by the modern 
carver at the expenditure of a couple of hours’ 
work, so that any ‘‘ example ” that may, be offered 
to a young collector should be accepted with 
caution. Thousands are made every year in 
Belgium, and with a din into black stain look quite 
representative pieces of oak, which indeed they 
are. The veriest tyro will not buy, them for old 
oak. The proper colour of old oak is brown— 
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the colour of moorland honey. Chairs rarely 
become black through age, though in certain 
amateur circles there is a tradition that the older 
a piece of oak is the blacker it must be. There 
are certain pieces which are bound to become 
black owing to the conditions of their depository. 
The exposed beams of a kitchen where for a 
couple of hundred years an open fire has been 
burning, must eventually become blackened, but 
it is with soot, not age. So it is with the chimney- 
corner seats and the stools and the dressers of the 
kitchen. But there is no reason why the chairs 
which have been in the hall or the dining-room 
since fires ceased to be made in the middle of the 
room should ever become black, if properly 
attended to. By constant polishing with beeswax 
and linseed oil, they will retain their original 
honey colour, and an extra touch of brightness 
will remain upon the arms where they have been 
caressed by the sleeves of eight or ten genera- 
tions; but unless they have been stained black, 
or have originally been made of Irish bog oak, 
they will never become much darker, 

What an expert first looks for in an oak arm- 
chair about which he may have a doubt is the mark, 
of the gradual wearing away of the woodwork 
about the arms, and he very soon gets to know, from 
observing these signs, all that there is to be known 
about the chair. I do not think that there is 
any way by which these marks of time can be 
simulated so as to deceive a person who has had 
some experience of oak; and thus it is easier 
to be certain about the age of an armchair than of 
almost any other piece of furniture. 
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The types of Tudor, Restoration, and William 
and Mary chairs are numerous. Only an expert can 
tell with any measure of accuracy which is which, 
so closely do the various types resemble one another. 
The most graceful is perhaps the Restoration 
chair, of which I give an illustration (Fig. 29). 
The carving is invariably highly finished it is 
real carving, the wood being pierced and the edges 
well defined. Moreover the rails are as delicately 
treated as the more conspicuous parts of the 
back. The carvings at the top one finds greatly 
varied. The pair of recumbent figures with a 
coronet between constitute the most usual form ; 
but I have seen some specimens in which a shield 
bearing the quarterings of the family for whom 
the chairs were originally made took the place of 
the coronet. In others the upright ornaments of 
the central panels were nct, as in the illustration, 
birds, but animals—occasionally satyrs. I have 
also seen variations of the graceful figures repro- 
duced on the stretcher rail in front, below the seat. 
These chairs had originally cane seats, and the 
upright panel at the back was filled in with the 
same material. The upholstery belongs to a later 
dates; and in most cases it was added over the 
cane, so that should any one wish to see the 
chairs as they were intended to be, ten minutes 
will do the work of restoration, and with a 
thin cushion of velvet iaid on the cane of the 
seat, the result cannot be otherwise than gratify- 
ing. Another Stuart chair which is occasionally 
met, with arms as well as without, has twisted legs 
and uprights, and is rather severer in the matter 
of carving ; and one which I believe to be the 
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oldest of all this fine group of Stuart chairs is - 
almost wholly without carving, except for the 
finish at the top and a gracefully curved front 
rail. The back panel is extremely narrow, as is 
also the seat. Both were filled in with cane. 
This type of chair could never have been very 
strong at its best, and yet quite a large number 
have survived the carelessness of ages. A very 
handsomely carved narrow panel chair, made prob- 
ably between the years 1670 and 1690, which I 
illustrate (Fig. 27), is more strongly built in every 
part. The front legs suggest in a distant way the 
cabriole legs of the next century, and, like these, 
they are not set squarely on to the seat which 
they support. Halfway down they are joined by 
a beautiful arched stretcher, of great solidity, 
and by its aid, as well as that of the side and! 
centre rails, the framework of the legs is very 
firmly bound together. I was lucky enough to 
find a set of half a dozen of this particular type 
some years ago. They were moderately well up- 
holstered, but I should have preferred seeing the 
original cane, which remains beneath the covering, 
and is exposed only at the back of the narrow 
centre panel. 

The most admirable of all this group of beau- 
tiful chairs which came to us from the seventeenth 
- century is a tall straight-back one, with slender 
legs and uprights. The back is all elaborately 
carved in bold curves, and consists of a narrow’ 
carved centre-piece with a double S framing, which 
also appears in the cresting, and, slightly modified, 
in the stretcher rail. 

Just twenty-five years ago I bought a pair in 
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Dublin (Fig. 30), and later I picked up another in 
Kensington. I have since seen a few for sale 
in different places in England, and a pair in 
a notable collection were illustrated in the 
Connoisseur some years ago. I think there can 
be little doubt that this particular type was made 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
About another chair of a similar character which 
I have occasionally seen, and which has also been 
illustrated as an example of a Stuart chair, 1 am 
by no means so confident. It is a handsome 
piece, with an elaborately carved crest, but it is 
lacking in some of those elements which are 
invariably found associated in sixteenth-century 
chairs, and the more closely I examine the one 
which I possess the more convinced do I become 
that it belongs to the eighteenth century (Fig. 28). 
These types of oak chair to which I have 
referred are such as may be found, with variations, 
in many directions by an observant collector, and 
although for some of them a large price will 
certainly be asked by a country dealer who has 
bought them at a neighbouring Manor House sale, 
and so has been compelled to pay heavily, for 
them, yet by the exercise of patience and per- 
severance some very good specimens may be picked 
up. by an amateur without leaving London, for a 
very reasonable sum—no higher figure, in fact, than 
one associates with the catalogue price of modern 
dining-room chairs, the value of which, it must 
be remembered, suffers a reduction of 50 per cent. 
the moment they are delivered by the van man. 
But there is always the chance of coming upon 
a chair or two that cannot be classed among the 
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‘Tudor or the Restoration types. There is, for in- 
stance, a sturdy, low, straight-back oak chair which 
is called the Cromwellian. It was probably the 
chair of the well-to-do merchant of the seventeenth 
century. It is a simple, strongly-made chair, the 
panel at the back running across between two 
square upright pieces, without carving or orna- 
mentation. This panel was frequently upholstered 
in leather, but for the seat a thin movable cushion 
of velvet or leather was used. In some examples 
which I have seen the leather-work at the back 
was beautifully ornamented by, the initia] of the 
family to whom it belonged. There is no better 
chair than this to possess, but unfortunately a 
genuine specimen is not frequently to be met in 
the ordinary way of business. 

A still more antique oak chair was one of an 
Italian type which found great favour in the 
highest circles. But even in Italy genuine examples 
of this ornate piece of furniture are now very 
rare, and I have never known of one being offered 
for sale in this country. It has 4 low back, without 
carving, and the frame of the seat is in a bold 
curve, resting upon an under curve. Almost as rare 
is the simple low-back chair of double curves, which 
undoubtedly belongs to the early sixteenth century. 

It must not be imagined that because an oak 
chair does not conform in every particular with 
the designs which are most frequently met with, 
it is spurious. Hundreds of excellent oak chairs 
were made in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies by the village carpenters who produced some 
of the most beautiful of the rood screens that are 
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in almost every county in England—men who 
understood their trade and knew what a chair 
should be, without having to be guided by an artist 
with plans. Such articles, though confusing to a 
rigid student of ‘‘ periods,’’ are worthy of most 
respectful attention whenever they may turn up, 
possessing as they do the qualification of indi- 
viduality. One such chair which I picked up 
several years ago is made of oak, after a 
‘“‘ recollection ” of one of the Venetian chairs which 
were in some of the best houses in England in the 
sixteenth century. It was elaborately painted and 
gilded, and much of the original decoration still 
remains on the front and on the lower part of 
the back, below the seat. It bears the date 
1615. The simplicity and the inexpensiveness 
underlying the construction of these Venetian 
chairs must have caused them! to be made in large 
numbers for householders who could not afford 
to put their hard-earned money into carving. 
Some very attractive oak chairs were made in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, at the 
same time that the walnut chairs with the full, 
almost round, seat, the curved back, and the single 
‘“splay ’ support at the back were being built 
after the Dutch originals. Some people seem to 
have an idea that the “‘ periods’ changed from 
year to year like the hall marks on silver, and 
that the moment a piece of walnut furniture 
appeared the use of oak ceased. But oak chairs 
were made and carved after the fashion of the 
previous century all through the Queen Anne and 
Chippendale years. An armchair which was made 
during the latter quarter of the seventeenth century 
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and well into the eighteenth became very popular. 
It had a broad, high back, upholstered all over, 
with a slight slope. The arms were high and 
projected with a strong downward curve, beyond 
their supports, and were discreetly carved. The 
seat was broad and upholstered, and the legs were 
straight. Copies of this fine chair are made by 
the hundred in modern oak, and if covered with 
a high quality velvet or a bit of old Florentine 
or Venetian stuff they will look noble in an oak 
dining-room. They are certainly not lacking in 
comfort. In these circumstances, however, a 
collector will look on them simply as a convenient 
medium for the display of his acquisitions in the 
form of old brocade. A genuine old chair of this 
character, with the original covering, would cost 
from £25 to £100. 

An eighteenth-century carved oak armchair is the 
one that is most widely reproduced by continental 
Makers for the English market just at present 
(Fig. 22). It is low in the seat, and the legs, the 
rails, the uprights, and the arm supports are 
all twisted. The back is square, with an upright 
oval upholstered centre, and above the carving of 
this framework there should be the armorial bear- 
ings, with the supporters, of the house to which it 
belongs. The arms are padded and upholstered 
in the usual way, with exposed ends. Now it is 
plain that so splendid a model should be repro- 
duced by the thousand. But the vulgar, shoddy, 
machine-made way in which the modern imitations 
are turned out renders them suitable only for 
breaking up for firewood. But even for so humble 
a scheme of utility they are not, after all, so 
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eminently adapted as might at first seem; the 
wood of which they are made is too green. 

Of course no collector worthy of the name would 
allow such a thing within his door. It has not a 
single good point. But equally as a matter of 
course, a collector who comes across an original 
piece of this type will not allow himself to be 
turned aside from buying it because at a distance 
it might be mistaken for a modern imitation. 
To be sure, the chance of picking up an original 
does not occur every day; but the chance occurs 
more frequently than some people are aware of. 
I have known of dealers who believed themselves 
to be in the matter of alertness at the head of 
their profession, passing by, with only a casual 
glance, a finely carved genuine armchair, on the 
assumption that it was a modern Belgian-carved 
imitation. In their haste, too, auctioneers fre- 
quently take things too much for granted. They. 
are not to be greatly blamed. When a man has 
been selling imitation stuff every week of his life 
for a year or two, he is not encouraged to give an 
extra minute to a scrutiny of a piece that seems 
at a casual glance to differ in no respect from the 
timber and brass nails which he has been knock- 
ing down to the aspiring villa resident. 

Here, I repeat, is where the vigilant collector 
finds his chance. If he assumes that because an 
article of furniture looks very like an imitation, 
it must therefore be an imitation, he has only 
himself to blame if it goes to some one else for a 
tenth part of its real value. People are inclined 
to think poorly of a collector who buys a modern 
imitation believing it to be an original; but I 
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sympathise with such a person much more strongly | 
than I do with one who refuses to buy an original 
because he sees in it a casual resemblance to a 
well-known copy. 

Occasionally, one meets with a very fine 
specimen of oak carving in a chair to which one 
has a difficulty in assigning a period, and 
frequently because of this difficulty the chair 
remains unclaimed. This is an instance of the 
action of the converse of the attitude of the 
doubtful collector to whom I have referred. The 
one is afraid to buy something because he has seen 
sO many imitations ; the other shakes his head 
because he has never seen the like of the 
thing before. 

For several months a pair of eighteenth-century 
chairs (Fig. 31), elaborately carved and pierced, 
lay in an auctioneer’s saleroom, where they were 
examined by dealers and collectors, who, no doubt, 
exchanged some very sagacious opinions as to their 
authenticity, and came away without buying, being 
unable to put a date upon the carving. The price 
of the pair was £4 Ios., and, in spite of my 
poverty at the time, I thought myself justified in 
buying them at this figure, nor have I ever 
regretted my extravagance. £40 was suggested 
by a dealer a short time ago as a basis of exchange 
for them should I wish at any time to get 
rid of them. 

They are, I think, Italian chairs of the eighteenth 
century. The backs are high, and sloping, and 
the curvature of their outline suggests that of the 
back of a Dutch or Queen Anne chair. The legs 
may be called cabriole, and the seat is upholstered. 
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But the feature of the chair is the elaboration of 
the pierced carving of the back and the legs and 
the rails. The design is, of itself, amazingly 
beautiful, but the quality of the workmanship in 
the treatment of every detail is such as I have 
never seen surpassed in a chair. I cannot under- 
stand how it was that the value of this pair was not 
immediately recognised by the many persons who 
must have passed through the sale-room where they 
were the most conspicuous—certainly the only 
valuable—objects. The theory which I have just 
formulated to account for their being spared to 
come into my hands is the only plausible one that 
has yet occurred to me. 

Now, any one of the chairs to which I have 
alluded will look in its proper place among the other 
articles of oak dealt with in the preceding chapters, 
whether the scheme be that of the cottage-room 
or that of the more ambitious dining-room ; but it 
will be apparent to any person of discrimination in 
these ordinary matters of arrangement that the 
square-panelled Jacobean chair will better main- 
tain the character and feeling of the long table 
with the sturdy legs than of the oval gate-leg 
table. The more ornate chairs which I have 
described will, however, help to relieve the severity 
of a room wholly furnished in oak, so that it would 
really be going too far to suggest the discarding 
of any piece because it may not be in complete 
harmony with some larger and more important 
article. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
for the colour relief in an oak room one is largely 
dependent upon the upholstery of the chairs, and 
the square-panelled Jacobean armchair should 
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never be upholstered. In these circumstances, I 
think that a commonsense collector will do well 
not to show any over-fastidiousness when he or 
she has a chance of buying a good cheap oak chair, 
whether it is severe in its outlines or ornate. 
These chairs are becoming scarce, and every year 
witnesses an increase in the price, while more 
people are on the gui vive for them, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Another oak chair which remains to be described 
has a straight-topped frame for a back with a 
central ‘‘ splay” of a simple Chippendale design. 
It is wholly devoid of carving or other ornamenta- 
tion, and it was probably made for bedroom or 
kitchen use during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. I have had many such chairs, and every 
one that came into my hands was a marvel of good 
workmanship. No matter what treatment it had 
been subjected to, it remained unyielding in any 
joint. Two, which I have still, are as sound 
to-day as they were when I bought them for 
3s. 6d. apiece, twenty-five years ago, though they 
have never been treated with the respect which they 
deserve (Fig. 19). 

I hesitate, however, to recommend the purchase 
of such chairs for an oak room, on account of 
their Chippendale character. They do not properly 
belong to the age of oak, having nothing of the 
‘character or the spirit of that period, though an 
opportunity of buying a few on favourable terms 
should never be neglected. They will not look out 
of place in a hall or on a landing, or even in a 
bedroom where there may be a good deal of 
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Respecting the prices which one should pay for 
the oak chairs which I have described, it would, 
of course, be ridiculous to lay down any hard and 
fast rule. To say ‘‘ the price of an oak Jacobean 
chair is £5” would be manifestly absurd. 
Everything depends upon the amount and the 
quality of the carving as well as upon the condition 
of the article itself. If a chair is finely carved, 
but worm-eaten in vital parts, it is worth practically 
mothing ; for I do not believe that there is any 
means by which the insects can be exterminated ; 
and once there is evidence of their existence, in 
the form of a puff of white wood powder, the fate 
of Herod the Tetrarch will certainly overtake that 
chair. 

Then an article may be well carved, but it may 
have become rheumatic about the joints. In this 
case a collector will have to judge whether or not 
it is too far gone to be susceptible of renovation 
at a small cost, and without the sacrifice of some 
of its most interesting features. There are, in 
fact, as Many points to be considered in the pur- 
chase of an old chair as there are in the purchase 
of a horse, or, for that matter, a house. All that 
a person of experience can do to be helpful to a 
beginner is to state the price for which he or 
she acquired certain articles of furniture, men- 
tioning the date and the circumstances of the sale. 
In this connection, the tricking of a cottager out of 
a piece of furniture by a district visitor does not 
count. This system of making a collection stands 
by itself, and any transaction taking place under 
the conditions by which it is carried on must be 
considered quite apart from a legitimate ‘‘ deal.” 
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Now, speaking from experience, I see no reason 
why any one who wants a good, sound, moderately 
well carved Jacobean armchair, in absolutely good 
condition, should pay more than £4 or £5 for 
it. I have never bought a chair of this character 
for myself, but eight or nine years ago I secured 
one’for a friend for £3 10s. Since then I have 
had several offered to me for £5. These were 
square panel-backed armchairs, with some carv- 
ing—quite good enough for any room. They were 
hot, of course, the best specimens procurable, one 
of which could scarcely be bought under £40 or 
£50; but they were good enough ‘‘for human 
nature’s daily food,” and the dispensing of it from 
the head of an oak table. For a pair of plain 
early Tudor chairs I paid £4 in the year 
1907, at Tunbridge Wells. They were not 
very strong, but they had never been repaired ; 
and when an impudent begging stranger of eighteen 
stone plumped himself down upon one of them, 
having summoned me from my work to attend to 
him, one of the rails collapsed, without, I regret to 
say, doing any injury to my visitor, who hoped that 
I would be fool enough to subscribe to some 
ridiculous ‘‘ fund” or other. It cost me only three 
shillings to repair the rail, and I am sure that I got 
rid of five shillings’ worth of vituperation upon him. 

Respecting the chairs which I have illustrated, I 
may say that I never gave more than £2 Ios. for 
the best of the Tudor specimens, but I consider that 
I got a great bargain of all these. For the best 
** Restoration’ chair in my possession I paid 
£1 10s. I should mention, however, that I got a 
pair at this price. One was worm-eaten in places, 
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and I fondly believed that I could put an end 
to the intruders by the aid of creosote, plaster- 
of-paris, and a few other insecticides. I fancied 
I had succeeded, for the chair stood in an unobtru- 
sive corner for two years. Then one day a portly 
relative sat down in it with unnecessary vehemence, 
and I changed my mind on this point. The dust 
that was swept up filled a domestic bucket. This 
pair had originally belonged to a Marquis of 
Donegall, and at a sale at his Belfast house in 1859 
fetched ros. each, so far as I could find out—I did 
not buy them until years afterwards. For the pair 
of eighteenth-century armchairs I paid a Dublin 
dealer £4, in the year 1885; and for a single 
specimen, very well carved, I paid £2 Ios. (Fig. 
26). Dublin, at that time, was full of good 
collectors, and two very wealthy officers in the 
garrison caused the price of every article to be well 
maintained. I believe that General Fraser com- 
manded the district. He must have spent thousands 
of pounds among the very competent, if somewhat 
erratic, dealers who were to be found in Liffey 
Street during the eighties. 

It will thus be seen that, while as much as £800 
may be paid for a few oak chairs in Christies’, a 
collector of small means need not despair of being 
able to obtain as many as will furnish his modest 
room for a little over one fiftieth part of this 
sum. 


VIII 
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BEFORE forsaking the details of the furnishing of 
an oak room I think I should go some little way 
into the subject of the treatment of the room itself. 
I have already expressed the opinion that more 
than half the effect produced upon the imagination 
by the sight of old furniture is due to the appro- 
priateness of its surroundings. Perhaps I should 
rather have said that the effect of old furniture is 
doubled by the fact of its being appropriately 
set. The floor, the walls, and the ceiling of the 
room should be in harmony with the furniture, 
otherwise there will be no sense of repose in’ the 
apartment, and it will seem as ridiculous as a 
museum, where “exhibits’’ are laid out in rows 
for the instruction of the public, but certainly not 
for picturesque effect. In a room in a house that 
is meant to be a home there should be no object 
that does not contribute to the sense of congruity. 
No matter how admirable of itself an article of 
furniture may be, it should never be allowed a 
place in a room for which it is not adapted ; but 
what is one to say when one finds that, while all 
the articles of furniture would group themselves 
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so greatly out of keeping with the style of the 
room in which they are placed, that their har- 
monious effect is utterly lost, and not only so, 
but an effect of incongruity is produced that 
nothing can modify? 

There are, I know, a large number of collectors 
(in a small way) who think of nothing beyond the 
acquiring of some pieces of furniture. They are 
surprised and disappointed that people are not 
struck by their good taste and the result of their 
perseverance. They spend a quarter of an hour 
in choosing the paper for their room and expect 
that their oak or their Chippendale or their Empire 
furniture will look well, no matter what its back- 
ground may be. They will hang up a modern 
steel engraving in a poor frame on the wall beside 
an oak dresser, or they will put a marble-cased 
clock in the middle of the mantel-shelf in a room 
that contains some eighteenth-century mahogany 
chairs. : 

The commonsense collector will proceed on quite 
a different line. He, or she, mindful of the fact 
that the appropriate decoration of a home is the 
be-all and the end-all of commonsense collecting, 
will not be afraid to spend some money in the 
preparation of the rooms where the collection is 
to be housed. Such money will be well spent 
even though some article of furniture has to be 
neglected for the want of superfluous funds. 

Now, the chief thing to bear in mind in 
endeavouring to carry out a scheme of complete 
congruity in a room is, that if you have half a 
dozen pieces of the same period they look all right 
if you place them in a room that is quite devoid of 
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FIG. 33. 


OAK PANELLED RECESS IN ENTRANCE HALL, IN 
WRITER’S HOUSE. 
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all decoration. The false note is only struck when. 
you take some steps toward the decoration of the 
walls and the ceiling, if these steps are not in the 
right direction. There is nothing offensive, but, 
on the contrary, a great deal that is soothing, in in 
absolute neutrality of colour; the moment that 
you introduce something definite—a paper with a 
pattern, or a carpet with a design—you introduce 
a feature that may possibly contain some very dis- 
cordant elements, which, if persisted in, may ruin 
the good effect that the furniture of your 
collection was meant to produce, and certainly 
should produce. 

If this is true—and I do not see how it can 
be denied—it is equally true that the same disaster 
may follow the introduction of a picture on the wall, 
a gas bracket of inferior design, or an overmantel 
with a large mirror in the centre and several 
smaller ones, with little shelves and _ turned 
supports, at the sides. A plate or two hung on 
the walls, by the aid of wire bent over the edges, 
will be sufficient of themselves to spoil the con- 
gruity of the apartment, even without such a potent 
auxiliary as the paper with the pattern. 

What course, then, should one adopt in order that 
one’s oak furniture may be seen with the best effect? 
The answer should be obvious: the old furniture 
should be placed in the midst of such a frame 
as it originally had. The room should be panelled, 
and the ceiling should be treated in the same way— 
with a difference. In the absence of panelling a 
few pieces of good tapestry will, of course, be a 
great help; but as perhaps one may not wish 
to spend four or five hundred pounds on inferior 
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specimens of the latter, it may be as well to con- 
sider the question of some scheme of panels. 
Now, it is quite possible to pick up from time 
to time as many pieces of old panelling as will 
cover the walls of a moderately sized room to a 
height of 7 or 8 feet, allowing for the 8 inches 
of the wainscot originally in the room. In this 
case, even with the greatest luck, you need not 
expect the panels to be all of the same pattern ; 
but as I hinted in an earlier chapter, this fact 
should not disturb you greatly ; you will find it 
quite easy, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
to work in the different lengths so as to make 
them seem as if they were made for every wall. 
I do not write without experience on this 
particular point. Twelve years ago I made up 
my mind to panel the dining-room of my house in 
Kensington ; but when I went into the question 
of using old panelling I found that the work could 
not be done for less than 4s. a square foot. The 
calculation discouraged me for some time; but 
by chance one day I was offered by a dealer 
in a small way three old oak-panelled doors, each 
7 feet high and 3 feet wide. I bought them! 
for £1 1os., though I did not at that moment know, 
what I should do with them. Then the thought 
came to me that I had bought 63 square feet of 
old panelling at something like 6d. a foot; and 
I began to wonder if I might be able to pick 
up at the same rate as many other doors as would 
be sufficient for my purpose. I did not quite 
succeed. I found a pair with ebony centres for 
which I had to pay £1 12s.; but another fort- 
night was long enough to place me in possession 
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of all that I needed, and I found that the cost 
worked out at something like rod. a square foot. 
Three different sorts of panelling appeared in that 
room, but in no place did it look ridiculous, not 
even where, in one corner, the large panels of 
one side abutted upon the smaller ones of the 
other. I was ambitious enough to hope to pick 
up some old hand-carved moulding to complete 
the work, and I found that I could buy quite a 
quantity for about 4s. the foot run. In the cellar 
of a shop which I had never before entered, close 
to Waterloo station, I found that I could have 
what would serve my purpose, with about 20 
feet over, for 25s. This moulding was in very 
good condition, and it was seven inches deep. 

(That is the experience by which I am able to 
say that it is possible even yet to panel the walls 
of a room of moderate size at quite a small cost ; 
and also that, in carrying out a scheme of collect- 
ing panelling for a room, while absolute uniformity 
is desirable, yet it is by no means so important 
as most people may be disposed to think ; so that 
my advice to a young collector is not to miss 
the chance of securing some of those small lots 
of panelling which invariably go for very little 
at a sale. The difference in the size of ordinary 
panels is never, as a rule, very great ; but even if 
one is offered a length of panels that could not 
possibly match any others that one has found, 
there is no reason for neglecting them, unless the 
length is only one of 4 or 5 feet run. Ten or 
12 feet run may be sufficient to fill in a recess, 
or the two recesses beside the fireplace. 

In all this I am assuming that the collector 
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is a person of small means. The opulent will 
naturally scoff at my cheeseparing schemes, and 
order so many square feet of old panelling as will 
cover the walls of the room at 4s. or 5s. the foot. 
This is the proper thing to do. Absolute uni- 
formity will be achieved—and paid for. In the 
one case the cost will be about £7 and in the 
other between £50 and £60. 

But there is no reason why, if your house is a 
modern one, you should not have the room lined 
with new panelling at a cost of about Is. 8d. a 
square foot, exclusive of the moulding. For purely 
decorative purposes this new cheap panelling is 
practically as good as the oldest of the same simple 
type ; and I really cannot see why, if the window 
sashes and the doors and the wainscoting are new, 
the covering’ of the walls should not be new also. 
It is easy to estimate the cost of this sort of 
panelling ; making allowance for the fireplace and 
the window spaces and the door, there will be re- 
quired for a room of 20 feet by 16 feet about 
360 square feet of panelling: at a height of 7 feet 
above the wainscot. This will mean, by the time 
the work is properly done, and the moulding added, 
somethn:g like £35, and this sum represents tto 
a good many people rather more than they con- 
template spending upon the walls of a single room 
in their house. 

There is, however, a per contra calculation to 
make which may modify considerably one’s 
Opinion as to the largeness of the cost of 
panelling. To begin with, the cost of papering 
and painting such a room as I have before me in 
a first-class way will be close upon £10, and when 
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you have a room newly papered the first thing 
that you do is to look about for something to 
cover it up with, in patches. You are compelled 
to buy at least half a dozen pictures for this 
purpose, and how much would half a dozen satis- 
factory pictures cost you? Assuming’ that you 
will be wise enough to buy for an oak room the 
right sort of pictures, copies in oil of some good 
old masters—Rembrandt, Holbein, Moroni, or Van 
Dyck—you will not be able to get anything worth 
hanging under £10 Ios. apiece. I speak, of 
course, of copies in oil by a competent artist, not 
of ‘* process” reproductions. Here, then, you run 
yourself in for an expense considerably greater 
than that which it would be necessary to incur 
for panelling, and there can be no comparison 
between the effect produced by the latter and that 
which is the result of ordinary pictures hung upon 
a papered wall. 

There is also the question of the ownership 
of the house to be considered in all this. People 
are reluctant to spend £30 or £40 upon the walls 
of a room in a house belonging to some one else ; 
and they have a dread lest the landlord may, on 
their leaving the house, confiscate their woodwork. 
Let me assure such persons that the panelling 
can be put up in such a way as to render it a 
‘“tenant’s fixture,” and that a great deal of re- 
crimination can be avoided by an unostentatious 
removal of the panelling, ‘‘making good” by a 
nice new figured paper at 2s. 6d. the piece, a 
week or two before the landlord is made aware of 
the tenant’s intention of leaving. Nothing is more 
disagreeable than a dispute between a landlord 
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and a tenant over fixtures, and for the sake of 
a peaceful and friendly separation, I strongly 
advocate the removal of any possible casus belli, 
without putting the landlord to possibly a good 
deal of inconvenience, by summoning him to be 
present. t 

If the house is, however, the property of the 
collector, he will not, if he is wise, hesitate a 
moment over the question of panelling’ the room. 
Apart from the satisfaction that he will derive 
from living in such a room, he may rest assured 
that the value of the house will be increased by the 
existence of the panelling far out of all proportion 
to the original cost. 

In the long run panelling is a good invest- 
ment. But should the collector not think him- 
self justified in the expenditure, let me advise an 
alternative and a much less expensive scheme. It is 
that of marking the space which the larger articles 
of furniture will occupy against the walls, and 
arranging a scheme of panels of modern curtain 
tapestry, enclosed within a bold carved moulding 
round the walls, taking care, of course, that these 
panels do not interfere with the scheme of furniture 
arrangement. In such a case the tapestry must 
be very carefully chosen. The pattern must be 
bold and full of rich colour. At a cost of 5s. 
a yard, 52 inches wide, one may procure a splendid 
design, faithfully reproduced from an antique 
fabric, and for 15s. for each panel one may realise 
a scheme of tapestry panelling the effect of which 
will be far beyond that which could be achieved 
by pictures, unless they are of the finest quality. In 
this case, I should mention, the mouldings should 
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be of oak, stained and beeswaxed to correspond 
with the colour of the furniture. The spaces on 
the wall around the panels should be filled in with 
some plain paper, distempered, after several ex- 
periments, to such a tone as will heighten the 
effect of the tapestry, and at the same time show 
up the furniture for which it will be a back- 
ground. 

This is the only scheme, alternative to wood 
panelling, for the treatment of the walls of an 
oak room which I can advise. Plain paper, brown 
or grey, may produce a satisfactory result, but its 
adoption involves the introduction of pictures or 
brackets. I have heard that shops and restaur- 
ants find the use of embossed and highly-decorated 
materials, known as_ Lincrusta, Anaglypta, 
Tynecastle Tapestry and the like, very satisfac- 
tory. I have seen imitation panels done in some 
of these mediums ; but I take it for granted that 
any one with collecting aspirations will recognise 
the fact that such things are outside any scheme 
that has a bearing upon the arrangement of antique 
furniture. 

Of course an imaginative person ‘will be able 
to seize many opportunities that present them- 
selves of giving distinction and individuality to a 
room at a trifling expense. Upon one occasion 
I saw for sale 60 feet run of the front row of 
a set of choir-stalls which had just come out of 
an old church. They were of oak, and had some 
carving. I thought that by taking away the 
sloping desk board and laying it flat on the tops 
of the Gothic arches of the front I might con- 
trive a very effective scheme of wainscoting ; so 
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for a few pounds I bought all this woodwork, 
including a singular carved frame set with two 
panels of plate glass, and surmounted by one of 
the loveliest bits of pierced carving I had ever 
seen. I never regretted that bargain. I filled - 
the open arches of the stall fronts with silk, and 
_ treated the shelf as I had intended ; and the whole 
made a most admirable wainscot for a small room, 
the long shelf being extremely handy for books 
with antique bindings; one should always be 
careful that such details should be in keeping with 
the original design of the woodwork, which was 
the holding of books. ‘The carved frame I simply 
screwed upon the front of my hall door (Fig. 9), 
and the pierced carving beautifies a mantel-shelf. 

Such chances do not occur every day ; but this 
particular one occurred for fourteen consecutive 
days to the fifty or sixty thousand people who stroll 
through the Fulham Road, and was neglected by 
all; though I should fancy that the suitability of 
such a piece of woodwork to the requirements of an 
oak room would be apparent to a good many 
persons. This one instance of “luck” I submit 
to my readers in order to enforce my contention 
that they may achieve, at a trifling expense, a 
scheme of decoration which possesses the double 
merit of originality and appropriateness. 

Next in importance to the treatment of the walls 
in order to make the room where you intend to 
house your oak display it to the greatest advan- 
tage, is the treatment of the ceiling. This is a 
matter to which the casual architect gives only 
the smallest amount of attention ; and the conse- 
quence is that when you enter into possession of 
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a house you find in every room the same bare 
white or cream ceiling, possessing neither character 
nor the beauty of simplicity. The casual archi- 
tect I have no doubt finds that this plan is the 
safest. to adopt, for he cannot tell what will be the 
requirements of a possible tenant in respect of 
every room. One person may find it convenient 
to use the largest of what are called the ‘‘ recep- 
tion-rooms ” as a dining-room, whereas another 
may take the house simply because this apartment 
will make a fine drawing-room. A third person 
may be a bookish man, and desire only a room 
with plenty of wall space for his shelves. A col- 
lector with a definite scheme of furnishing for every 
room is obliged to take a house as he finds it, and 
alter it to suit his designs. 

Now, while panelled walls make a perfect back- 
ground for every sort of oak furniture—indeed, I 
might go further and say for every sort of furniture 
except French—the same cannot possibly be said 
about the ceiling. A style which would be well 
adapted to one particular class of oak furniture 
would not be found suitable for another class. 
For the cottage ‘‘ kitchen-dining-room ” to which 
I have alluded more than once, and for the 
furniture which I suggested as appropriate for 
this delightful apartment, no better ceiling could 
be devised than one of open rafters. This is the 
natural ceiling, and it has the merit of antiquity ; 
it was probably in use eight or ten thousand years 
ago. 

If your house is a cottage of any considerable 
age, the ceilings in the chief rooms will most likely 
be crossed by exposed oak beams, more or less 
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massive. These ceilings have sometimes been 
improved upon by running narrow artificial rafters 
across them parallel with the heavy beams ; and 
this simple addition is really all that is needed to 
make a cottage ceiling all that it should be ; even 
without the rafters, but with a couple of stout 
beams showing, there is nothing to find fault with. 
But for a dining-room that does not lend itself to 
the cottage treatment—an apartment with~ high 
windows or perhaps one wide bow-shaped window 
of three lights—a different treatrnent is necessary. 
Exposed beams and rafters—an unsealed ceiling— 
are not at all in character with such a room, and 
ithe introduction of such a scheme would look 
supremely ridiculous. The treatment to which it 
should be subjected is, however, very nearly as 
simple, if one starts with the idea of a trellis 
ceiling. This is also a very early form of ceiling, 
being neither more nor less than a survival of 
the top of the artificial trellis which formed the 
roof of the earliest formed habitation of the forest 
folk, which in its turn was nothing more than a 
copy of the entwining of the original boughs under 
whose shade our arboreal ancestors lived. Every 
really artistic roof should convey something of 
this idea, the best in the world certainly do so. 
They suggest either this early trellis-work or a 
complete void, open to the sky and painted blue, 
dotted over with silver stars, when not made 
glorious by a golden sunburst. It was an 
imaginative artist who went still farther in the 
same direction, by giving the people beneath a 
splendid glimpse of the celestial regions, with their 
divine inhabitants ; hence the pictures of the old 
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gods and goddesses, and the fields of asphodel 
which enrich so many ceilings painted by the 
greatest masters. It seemed to me a great pity, 
however, that a classical master with whom I was 
more than casually acquainted in my early years 
should have known something of the starry treat- 
ment of ceilings, for I recollect very well his 
explaining to us that the statement contained in 
the account given by A®neas to Dido of the sack- 
ing of Priam’s palace, to the effect that the cries 
of the women ascended to the stars, referred to 
the painting of the stellar system on the ceiling. 
In one carefully edited edition of Virgil I 
actually came upon a footnote containing the same 
scholastic discouragement of an imaginative effort. 

The simple trellis treatment of a ceiling in an 
oak room is extremely appropriate and very effec- 
tive, whether the space to be covered is large or 
small ; and it can be carried out by any carpenter. 
All that one has to do is to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of plain moulding—oak by preference— 
and beginning at the corners of the ceiling 
furthest from the door, cut it into lengths to abut 
upon the cornice at the opposite side, and then 
cross these with lengths shaped at the ends to the 
pattern of the moulding upon which they will rest. 
The only question that one must decide before 
setting one’s carpenter about the work is whether 
one should have the mouldings crossing the ceiling 
diagonally or parallel with the walls. If the latter 
should be chosen, all is plain sailing. When the 
size of the squares has been decided on, so that 
they will be equal all over the ceiling, the carpenter, 
can work straight on. Almost as simple is the 
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alternative arrangement ; only one must remember 
that, in setting out the diagional lines from the 
farthest corners, they must cross the ceiling so 
as to form right angles, no matter what part of 
the cornice they may touch when continued. If 
the ceiling is a perfect square the lines of moulding 
will cross exactly in the centre, going from angle 
to angle ; but very few are square, and for this 
treatment, with mouldings running diagonally, 
nothing of the effect is injured by its being three 
or four feet out of square. It might be safe to 
mention at this time, however, that in the case of 
a recess on each side of the fireplace, the line 
should be drawn from the angles at each corner of 
the ceiling just the same as if the recesses did not 
exist, and that the space between the parallel lines 
should be sufficiently wide to avoid the possibility 
of an awkward break all along the ceiling line of 
the chimney space. 

But really, these are such obvious points that 
the carpenter who is employed is almost certain 
to make an inquiry respecting them at the outset 
of the job. (When I add that the plaster cornice 
moulding should be stained the colour of the oak 
moulding, and that there should be a small, turned, 
wooden drop at the crossing point of the mouldings 
all over the ceiling, I think I have said all that is 
mecessary—perhaps in the case of many of my 
readers a good deal more than is necessary— 
about the construction of this simple but most 
effective scheme of ceiling treatment. 

One thing, however, I must urge upon my 
readers. I would say to each and all: Do not 
listen for a moment to the predictions that will 
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be indulged in by your amateur, or particularly 
your professional, architects or designers, which 
will all be to the effect that this treatment will 
“bring it down ’—meaning that it will make the 
ceiling appear lower—and that it will darken the 
room. The first time I began to put up such a 
ceiling in a house of my own I heard nothing but 
this parrot cry uttered by professional architects 
—one of them actually a professor of architecture— 
who were among my visitors to whom I announced 
my intention. I was pig-headed enough to dis- 
regard their warning; I assured them that I 
wanted it ‘‘ brought down,” and that the room 
needed to be darkened. \When the work was done 
they admitted that their predictions had not been 
fulfilled. But, of course, the room was made a 
trifle darker because the moulding was stained 
brown ; all that this meant, however, was that the 
blinds had only to be drawn down over one-third of 
the window space instead of the customary half. 
What the scheme had accomplished was to make 
the whole room seem much larger. I believed 
that it would do this, from my recollection of some 
elementary studies in the science of perspective. 

It is hard to understand how the great bare white 
ceiling ever became universal in England, taking 
the place of the highly decorated ceiling of the 
eighteenth century; but a passage in Wilkie 
Collins’s novel ‘‘ The Woman in White” throws 
rather more than the country reporter’s “ lurid 
light” on the chastened horror with which the 
gentility of mid-Victorian times regarded the 
beautiful creations of the craftsmen of the previous 
centuries. It was into the mouth of the artistic 
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heroine that the author put his own sentiments— 
the sentiments of the true mid-Victorian—when 
he made her say, ‘‘I am terribly afraid, from what 
I have heard of Blackwater Park, of fatiguing 
antique chairs, and dismal stained-glass, and musty 
frowsy hangings, and all the barbarous lumber 
which people born without a sense of comfort 
accumulate about them, in defiance of the con- 
sideration due to the conveniénce of their friends. 
It is an inexpressible relief to find that the nine- 
teenth century has invaded this strange future home 
of mine, and has swept the dirty ‘ good old times’ 
out of the way of our daily life.” 

Now, the suggestion which I have made for a 
thoroughly artistic and effective treatment of a 
ceiling for a room where oak is to be placed is, 
I think, the only one that I would be safe in offer- 
ing in common to those collectors who have either 
the cottage furniture or the more imposing Tudor 
carved oak. The scheme will, like the oak panel- 
ling, suit the most imposing form of oak furniture, 
and at the same time it will go admirably with the 
severest Cromwellian chairs and tables. 

Most important of all, it is inexpensive; and 
here, as usual, I write from experience. Twelve 
years ago I conceived the idea of treating a ceiling 
in a room in my house in this style ; and I forth- 
with consulted a firm of decorators—not in Oxford 
Street but very near to it—on the subject. They 
told me they would have great pleasure in sub- 
mitting an estimate for my approval, and they 
did so in the course of a fortnight, after two of 
their young men had visited the room and verified 
my measurements—the room was 20 feet by 18 
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feet. The cost for the work done in oak mould- 
ing, exclusive of staining and beeswaxing, ‘would be, 
I was informed, £94 18s. 6d. 

This sum I had no idea of spending upon a 
ceiling of so simple a character; so I applied 
to a humbler firm—it was situated some way up 
Tottenham Court Road—and after some very 
careful measurements I learned that the work 
would cost £75 1os. I got a third estimate, which 
came to about £78. At this point, in spite of some 
optimistic calculations of my own, I abandoned 
the scheme and began to think of something else. 
I had, however, occasion to employ a carpenter 
to do a trifling job in my house, and when he was 
at the point of leaving, having done it extremely 
well, I thought I would ask him if there was 
any structural reason why such a ceiling scheme 
as I had submitted to the decorative firms could 
not be carried out on a cheap scale. He assured - 
me that there could be no difficulty in the matter. 
I found that he knew exactly how the thing should 
be done, so I was encouraged to ask him for an 
estimate at his leisure. He took out a pencil and 
an old envelope, measured with his two-foot rule 
the length and the breadth of the room, inquired 
if I wanted the plaster cornice stained as well, and 
with these data he worked the thing out. It 
would cost me, with staining and finishing, the 
sum of £8, he told me. I accepted his offer, and 
he began to do the work on the following Monday 
morning. Nothing could possibly have been 
better than the way he did the job; and he made 
light of a difficulty which I had not foreseen, 
and which necessitated, it seemed to me, a good 
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deal of extra work. It related to the ‘“‘ mitring ” 
of one whole side of the moulding where it abutted 
upon the plaster of the cornice—it was entirely 
a question of extra finish, and he was entitled to 
charge me for it, but he did not do so, and was 
quite satisfied with a cheque for his original 
estimate. He did a great deal of work for me 
from time to time until he met with an accident, 
and I always found him reasonable in his charges, 
as indeed! I have usually found most carpenters who 
have worked for me. 

Now, I am convinced that this man did not do for 
£8 all the work which had been estimated for by the 
estimable firms of decorators whose figures were be- 
tween £80 and £100. I believe that they foresaw a 
necessity for taking down the plaster and replacing 
it with something quite different ; but I am also 
convinced that the man made as effective a ceil- 
ing as any one could desire, and as I have lately 
got another man to repeat the job in another room, 
for the same money, I see no earthly reason why. 
any one should pay more than I did for a similar 
piece of work. The mistake that most people 
make, especially professional decorators, is in 
taking such a job too seriously. There is no 
more art needed to carry out such a ceiling plan 
as I have described than to carry out a scheme 
of cupboards for the kitchen. A_ respectable 
carpenter will do all that is necessary if you give 
him his instructions. I have just had a ceiling 
of Gothic carved panels put up in a room in my 
present house (Fig. 32). When I had made out my 
simple plans I went to a local builder, who em- 
ploys usually six carpenters. He put me in touch 
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with two of them who, he thought, could do the 
work. Both were young men, and not afraid to be 
confronted with something unusual. They did not 
shrink from the grotesque creatures of the Gothic 
artist’s imagination, though every panel of the nine 
was as much as one man could lift, the relief 
being, as is necessary in ceilings, very great— 
the figures projecting as much as 6 and 7 inches 
and the foliage being undercut to the depth of 
two. All this show of artist’s work did not impose 
upon my young carpenters. They knew it was 
a carpenter’s job and they worked at it like 
carpenters. They overruled my judgment on some 
technical points ; for instance, I had thought all 
along that the heavy panels should be screwed up 
to the joists in the first place and the borders 
and the moulding afterwards ; but they explained 
that it would be much easier to make the frame- 
work and screw it together in convenient places, 
attach it to the joists, and then set the carved 
panels in the frames so prepared for them. I saw 
in a moment that they were quite right and they 
undoubtedly were right. The ‘“‘ plafond” was 4o 
feet by 27 feet, and the actual work of putting 
it up occupied just a fortnight, and the cost, in- 
cluding about 700 feet of carved oak mould- 
ing, over 100 square feet of cedar, and innumer- 
able other details—staining, gilding, polishing &c. 
—came to something under £50. Of course the 
carved panels were of my own finding, and cost a 
considerable amount of money—about as much as 
one would have to pay for a picture by a fourth- 
class artist which would not attract more than a 
passing glance, and possibly that one of derision. 
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What I want to urge upon my readers of small 
means is the desirability of going to a carpenter 
for carpenter’s work, not to a decorator. I was 
told by an architect with a considerable amount 
of experience, that he would advise a client who 
might be considering an estimate of £150 for 
fixing such a ceiling as mine, to accept it at that 
price. The panels he roughly estimated at just 
three times what they had cost me. 

I trust that I have said enough to encourage 
young collectors to hope that, at the expenditure 
of a very moderate sum, they can place their oak 
furniture in a fitting entourage. Let them take 
my word for it, the moment their furniture is 
placed in a panelled room with such a ceiling 
as I have suggested, its value is enhanced far 
beyond the cost of both panelling and ceiling. 


IX 
QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN FURNITURE 


I DO not feel myself justified in closing my 
observations on the subject of oak before I have 
said something about the splendid possibilities of 
acquiring other articles of furniture made of this 
wood, besides those everyday things which I have 
specified. A collector should never be discouraged 
by reading in the newspapers the reports of 
auctions at which exceptional pieces of old oak 
have changed hands at enormous prices. Many of 
such pieces have a long pedigree, and several have 
an historical interest. But there are always chances 
of absolutely first-class pieces finding their way into 
.the hands of tradesmen who may be ready to sell 
‘them at a reasonable profit. It is this possibility 
that gives a zest to collecting ; and for my own 
part, although I have never yet made any extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ find” either in the way of furniture 
or bric-A-brac, I never yet met a collector who 
had not at some time managed to buy a moderately 
valuable piece or two at a ridiculously low price. 

The difference between a genuine collector and 
the parvenu who places his cheque-book un- 
reservedly in the hands of a Bond Street dealer 
with instructions to furnish his mansion ‘in the 
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former, in taking you round his rooms boasts all 
the time of how little he paid for everything, while 
the latter boasts of how much he paid. The former 
may now and again make his friends envious of 
his luck, the latter has none: the people whom he 
takes round his mansion do not believe the stories 
he tells of his lavishness ; or if they do, they call 
him a ‘“ juggins.” 

The oak bedstead of the early Tudor period 
is worth a paragraph is this connection, though 
the chances of picking up a genuine example are 
remote. It was an imposing structure, needing 
a room all to itself. It had usually a carved 
and panelled back, and two massive posts at the 
foot, standing quite independent of the lower part 
of the fabric, but serving as supports to an 
immense panelled canopy, with carved mouldings. 
If one should possess a house with a very large 
bedroom, and have a chance of purchasing such a 
piece of furniture, one should not neglect it, for 
an oak dressing-table and wash-stand can easily 
be adapted out of such simple materials as are 
found every day. A very plain dower chest will 
make a capital wash-stand, and the only sort of 
one that will look in keeping with a bedroom 
scheme that has for its foundation an oak Tudor 
bedstead. 

Occasionally a well-carved Flemish cabinet has 
come into the hands of a reasonable dealer who 
has sold it at a rational profit to a customer ; and 
more frequently a fine specimen of a seventeenth- 
century carved press or cupboard has failed to 
obtain the attention of the Argus-eyed, and has 
been captured by an alert collector ; so that one 
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should never despair of adding to one’s oak room 
something beyond the ordinary articles with which 
one begins one’s artistic life. But one should 
never be over sanguine that an article of this 
character is all that it seems. ‘It should be 
subjected to a searching examination in every 
particular before it is bought ; though it must be 
remembered that if the piece is the work of a 
skilful practitioner in the science of ‘“‘ making-up,” 
he will most likely know too much of the cognate 
science of engineering a sale to leave any one 
a chance of getting a bargain. 

Now I cannot say that during the past twenty: 
five years I ever had offered to me a really grea 
piece of oak—something worth £200—for £10 ot 
even £20; but I have now and again bought 
a piece for £5 or £6 which has been valued at 
£30 or £40. Nine years ago I could have bought 
for £8 in a shop in North Devon an oak bedstead, 
with panelled back and roof, and well-carved 
posts, the whole being an undoubted Tudor piece. 
Unfortunately, I had no room in the house I was 
living in at the time that would have accommodated 
so heavy an article of furniture. But I was happier 
in regard to a large cupboard, carved in panels in 
Scriptural subjects (Fig. 16), which I saw in the 
window of a shop where practically only the newest 
and most flimsy furniture was procurable. For a 
few pounds I obtained this interesting piece, which 
would probably fetch £50 or £60 at a good sale 
to-morrow. Still more fortunate was I when I 
jumped off a ’bus in the Fulham Road, and bought 
for £10 a pair of oak columns 8 feet high, superbly 
carved in festoons of fruit and flowers, natural size, 
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room, for the colours of half a dozen Mason plates 
on this rack will be shown up most effectively; 
and it must not be forgotten that while an oak 
panelled room is of itself full of beautiful gleams 
upon the surface, it should not be left without 
colour. 

Occasionally, too, one may have a chance of 
buying a carved pedestal, standing upon a broad 
and firm base. It may have been made out of 
a portion of an important piece of furniture, or 
perhaps an old newel post. If strong enough, this 
will look well, supporting a silver or Sheffield plate 
branched candlestick, or even a vase for a small 
palm. Bookshelves made out of old wood, with 
carving at the sides, will be found useful; they 
will help to furnish the room at a very small 
expense, for these are not the pieces that fetch 
the big prices at Christies’. The consideration of 
important examples of the best Flemish and Italian 
artists does not come within my scope just at 
present; my object in these pages is simply to 
show how it is possible for a collector who has 
no large amount of money to spend, to acquire 
at a modest outlay quite a number of interest- 
ing articles of decorative furniture, which will 
give character to a home and increase in value 
every. year, while being a source of constant 
gratification to the possessor. 

Next in point of chronology to the oak period 
came the Queen Anne. It did not last very long ; 
hence the greater number of the articles which 
belong to this vogue are eagerly sought after by 
the collectors of the scarce solely for its scarcity. 
The furniture of this period is strongly marked. In 
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its manufacture walnut was largely—though by no 
means exclusively—employed, and the Dutch in- 
fluence is observable in nearly every piece that is 
regarded as typical of the style. I have always 
fancied that I could perceive in much of this furni- 
ture a certain quaint suggestiveness of many Dutch 
personalities. The large bodies and the short legs 
of some of the cabinets, writing-tables, and side 
tables certainly suggest the figure of the stolid 
Dutchman. While the workmanship displayed in 
almost every article is of the highest order, and 
the inlaying, when in the best pieces, cannot be sur- 
passed, I find it impossible to regard the design of 
a large number of examples of the period as either 
elegant or artistic. Several of the later pieces, 
however—those which were actually made during 
the reign of Queen Anne—are designed upon noble, 
if somewhat over-generous, lines, and are worthy of 
admiration. It may be remarked that most of the 
‘faked ’’ pieces which are met with to-day follow 
the clumsiest types, so that there is no excuse for 
any one to be taken in by them. 

The genuine pieces which may occasionally be 
picked up consist of small cabinets, bureaux, small 
tables, and large chairs. The ‘“‘note”’ in the 
design of most of these is, in my opinion, a certain 
indefinable absence of grace, which, for want pf 
a more scientific name, may perhaps be termed 
‘“stumpiness.”” In my opinion also—I have no 
right to make any asservation on this point, for 
I have never known of its having been expressed 
by any critic—this was due to the adoption of 
the cabriole leg by the furniture-makers before 
they had learned what to do with it. This innova- 
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tion was too much for the Dutch workmen. They 
had borrowed the design from France, but had 
omitted to borrow the spirit which animated the 
French designers in its adaptation. The conse- 
quence was that, while the French were trying to 
associate it with a sense of lightness of construc- 
tion, and succeeding, the Dutch were trying to 
associate it with something more than a mere sense 
of stability, and failing. 

We find ponderous cabinets and chests of 
drawers, the carcases of which are within six 
inches of the floor, supported by two tiny cabriole 
legs, and the impression produced upon one who 
views the object for the first time is certainly in 
the direction of ‘‘ stumpiness.” The same may be 
said of many of the writing tables. The upper 
portion is made so deep that the application of the 
cabriole legs suggests the waddling gait of a 
Dutchman—a man whose legs are too short for 
his body, and whose body is so corpulent that 
his legs are of the bow pattern. Once again, 
however, I hasten to assure my readers that this 
opinion is altogether my own, and that it by no 
means applies to every cabinet, table, and chair 
which belongs to the period known as Queen 
Anne. 

The cabriole leg was adapted with diffidence 
to articles of walnut. For years the convex knee 
was exposed in savage nakedness; then some one 
coyly introduced a little carving—it took the form 
of a triangle at first—a sort of shield; but when 
the great Chippendale laid his hands upon it he 
showed what could be done with it. He found it 
a poor thing half ashamed of itself—the other half 
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was on the part of the adapters—and he left it a 
thing of beauty. On some of the small tables—the 
one which I illustrate is of oak (Fig. 37)—the 
cabriole is scarcely worthy of the name, and the 
same may be said of the feeble supports of the other 
table ‘which one frequently sees—one with a deep 
drawer on each side; but in many of the chairs 
and stumpy stools it was just too apparent. One 
has only to look at the examples of the arm- 
chairs in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode” to 
become aware of how clumsily heavy the 
“straddling ” of this feature made those articles 
of furniture, which in many respects were admir- 
able. ‘The broad backs of many of the best Queen 
Anne chairs were nobly adapted for their purpose. 
‘The outline of the framework was finely curved 
from the semicircular top to where it joined the 
seat, and there was a central panel, known as 
a ‘‘ splat,” which was not only formed on extremely 
graceful lines, but was shaped with the intention of 
accommodating the human spine, which, after all, 
was the origin of the high back on every chair, 
though no one seemed to suspect it until these Queen 
Anne chairs were made. Then the seats, which 
before had been practically square, were now made 
almost circular. Whether this innovation became 
imperative by the growth of the sprawling habits 
of such gentlemen as the one who is seen taxing 
the chair to the uttermost in one of the ‘‘ Marriage 
a la Mode” series, or whether it was the intro- 
duction of a form of chair that accommodated 
itself to sprawling, does not concern us. It is 
enough for us to know that the chair made in 
accordance with anatomical suggestions came into 
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existence at this time, and has remained with us 
(with an occasional lapse) ever since. 

It is not chairs but tables and small cabinets 
and small chests of drawers that may most fre- 
quently be picked up nowadays by alert collectors. 
The chances in this direction one should always 
be prepared for. For while many families may 
possess half a dozen, or even a dozen, Chippendale 
chairs, with numerous tables and bookcases and 
cupboards made from the designs of the same 
master, it is only rarely that one hears of half a 
dozen Queen Anne chairs being in any household. 
Beyond a doubt specimens of Queen Anne furniture 
have a tendency to become isolated, and it is in 
this circumstance that the humble collector’s chance 
may be found. When a household of ordinary 
modern furniture is being disposed of, the solitary 
bit of Queen Anne which reposes in the drawing- 
room, the library, or the bedroom is almost certain 
to go cheap. How the piece managed originally 
to get there is not so easily explained. I was 
sufficiently interested in this problem in regard to 
some other pieces of furniture upon which I came 
under similar conditions, to work it out; and I 
found that, in every case, the article had been 
purchased in the ‘fifties, not on account of its 
antiquity but in spite of it: it was only bought 
because ‘‘ any sort of secondhand thing would do 
for the boys’ den,” or because ‘* Mademoiselle 
could not possibly know that it had come from 
a dealer’s, and in any case an old-fashioned thing 
is good enough for a nursery governess who spoke 
French with the children.” These were the senti- 
ments of the bourgeoisie in the middle of last 
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century. We bless them in these days of 
struggling collectors! 

The small cabinet of the squat pattern which 
now and again appears in a saleroom is well worth 
possessing, if the drawers still retain the pear- 
shaped brass ‘‘ drop” handles. The body is made 
of walnut, and the front as well as the sides is 
decorated in a low note with veneer inlays of 
pear, holly, or sycamore. The face of every 
drawer is treated in the same way, and as a rule 
the grain of the woods of the inlays is matched 
so that when two pieces come together an angle 
is made in the slope of the grain. This is an 
undoubted piece of artistic finish, but as the inlays 
are pretty much of the same colour as the body- 
wood, the charm of this treatment can only be 
discovered by close examination. 

The large bureau, which was a favourite piece 
of furniture in this period, is occasionally found 
with the whole front and sides covered with mar- 
queterie of the finest type—foliage and fruit, with 
birds and frequently figures, appear on every avail- 
able space, and the effect is exquisite, more espe- 
cially because of the absence of any ostentatious 
display on the part of the designer; for the colours 
are invariably pitched in a low key, and all 
garishness is thereby avoided. The same may 
be said respecting the decoration of the central 
“splat ’’ in some of the chairs, though now and 
again I have seen touches of olive-green in the 
inlaid leaves. Very different indeed is the effect 
aimed at—and amply achieved—by the makers of 
the imitations of the chairs and the large cabinets 
with shaped drawers, beneath a glass-fronted row 
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of shelves, which come to this country by the 
Score every year. The marqueterie upon nearly 
all these pieces is crude in the extreme, the glue 
spaces being as broad as the thickness of a shilling 
in places and the “ matching” being apparently 
done at random. But what is lost in care is 
made up in colour in most of these “‘ fakes.’ Some 
of the wood is undoubtedly artificially coloured, 
and the handles are elaborate castings, without a 
touch of any tool. Such pieces have nothing to 
recommend them, and the £15 to £20 that they 
cost is simply money thrown away, unless the pur- 
chaser aims at making a collection of imitations, 
which I cannot imagine any one doing; though 
I think that an exhibition of ‘‘ fakes ” in furniture 
of all sorts would be extremely interesting as well 
as instructive and cautionary. 

On expressing this opinion to a_ well-known 
dealer a short time ago, he assured me that such 
an exhibition was constantly open to the public 
in some directions. 

‘* You have only to pay a visit to Messrs. ——’s 
establishment, and Messrs. ——’s, and Messrs. 
——’s, and you will find among them all the 
‘fakes’ that are in the market, though they won’t 
tell you so,” said this informing person. We had 
just been exchanging comments on what was called 
‘fine old Dresden,’’ and paid for as such by a 
senile collector; and I found his remarks, founded 
as they were upon a long experience, illuminating. 

Respecting the prices of such pieces of genuine 
Queen Anne furniture as came under my own 
notice, I may say that even as long ago as twenty 
‘years I have been asked what appeared to me a 
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good deal of money for the more decorative 
articles. As a matter of fact, however, I was 
never so greatly attracted to the Queen Anne style 
of furniture as to be induced to take much trouble 
to acquire many specimens. For a plain bureau, 
with a little marqueterie, I paid £8, over twenty 
years ago, and for a small cabinet, with cabriole 
legs and a great deal of fine chessboard inlaying, 
I had to give £6. A small table with a single 
drawer I picked up, a bargain, for 15s. (Fig. 37), 
and a second of the same type, but requiring some 
repair, for 10s. (Fig. 39). — An’ excellent tehect 
of three drawers I bought for £4. Only a few 
months ago I was offered a writing-tabie with 
a deep drawer at each side, the knee-hole 
between them, for £2, by a dealer in a small 
way. The front of the drawers of this piece was 
inlaid, but with a simple breadth of chestnut 
veneer. Later still I could have bought a pair of 
really good wainut chairs, carved at the top and 
on the face of the ‘splat’ as well as on the 
knees of the cabriole legs, for £6. I have also 
recently acquired walnut tallboys (Fig. 38) anda 
few smai! but very characteristic stools, which I 
venture to illustrate (Fig. 36). 

Of course, as I have already said, isolated pieces 
of all types of antique furniture fetch much less 
than they would secure if disposed of as parts of 
a collection. The best buyers will not trouble 
themselves hunting after a single article, unless it 
is of exceptional interest; they are like the sports- 
men of the duck-gun and punt: they only go 
where they have a chance of bringing down a 
whole flock. To try to dispose of a single article 
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to a dealer ‘‘ by private treaty ” is not to be recom- 
mended. At the dispersal of a great and notable 
collection of any works of art—even if spurious 
“fine old Dresden ’’—good prices are certain to be 
realised. There is no system of selling better 
than that which invites competition. I know an 
instance of a good piece of Queen Anne furni- 
ture being sold as part of a collection for £22 
to a dealer, who, six months earlier, had almost 
got an attack of apoplexy—he was of that habit— 
when he was asked £8 for it by one of the 
executors of the estate, who had a notion that 
“private treaty ’’ was the most profitable way of 
realising the assets of a collector. 

The “ lesson”? which I would fain enforce upon 
young collectors is the necessity for them to keep 
up their spirits when they may have wished to get 
rid of a single piece, and they call in a dealer 
to make them an offer for it. The result is usually 
a great disappointment. But let them secure for 
the piece they wish to sell a place in the catalogue 
of a collector’s sale, and they will soon recover 
from its effects. 

I notice from my book of cuttings that the 
following prices were obtained for some pieces of 
Queen Anne a few years ago: A walnut cabinet, 
7 feet 6 inches high, with some inlaying, £34); 
eight walnut chairs with narrow “ splats,” £33 12s "5 
a large armchair, £50 8s. At Christies’ more 
recently four fine chairs brought £44 2s. 

These are good but by no means extravagant 
prices, considering the quality of the pieces, which, 
without being absolutely the best, except in one 
case, was quite admirable. 
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It must not be forgotten that though the period 
roughly known as Queen Anne was not actually 
a long one, suggestions of it were visible so 
far back as the reign of Charles II., that estim- 
able monarch in whose reign the Lord’s Day 
Observance Act was passed, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwyn tried to bring about a fashion of solid 
silver bedsteads. It went on into the reign of 
George II., that equally admirable sovereign, who 
boasted of being English to the backbone, and 
could even make himself intelligible in that 
language, though he preferred the medium of 
French when he assured his consort on her death- 
bed that he would remain faithful to her memory 
and never marry again, but only “j’aurai des 
maitresses ’—a vow that must have been a source 
of great consolation to the expiring lady, and one 
which he faithfully kept. 

The Georgian period of Queen Anne furniture 
saw some curious modifications of the original 
style. The French influence made itself still 
more apparent, but the adaptation of the new 
forms was heavy and had nothing of the spirit 
of the original. To give an exact idea of the 
impression the sight of it produces upon me, I 
would say that it suggests a Dutchman reading a 
French comedy to an English audience. 

But in one respect the English decorators made 
a move in the right direction. They made their 
mark by allowing themselves to be influenced by 
the genius of the great architects, who endeavoured 
to show that an apartment did not mean merely 
a room where furniture was placed in haphazard 
fashion, but impressed upon their patrons the fact 
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that the room and its furniture should be regarded 
as one and inseparable. Hence they not only intro- 
duced some admirable classical forms in their 
mantel-pieces and doors and ceilings, but they did 
as well a great deal of ‘‘ building in” of presses, 
and cupboards, and bookcases and the like, taking 
care that all were in the same style. They broke 
up the monotony of square walls by recesses, some 
of them with charming arches to match the arched 
tops of the windows, others square, with a pillar 
or a carved pilaster at each end, making a 
beautiful framework for a large piece of furniture. 
The doorway was invariably surmounted by a 
classical pediment, and the architraves were treated 
ornamentally. The effect of all this was some- 
thing more than pleasing. It was imposing. It 
gave one a sense of completeness and comfort 
and security. It gave the furniture a chance, so 
to speak, for people were careful to choose the 
furniture to suit the room—in most cases it was 
made to suit the room, so that even the details 
had the appearance of being built in and thus 
being an integral portion of the apartment. 
Hundreds of houses having such admirable 
decorations were in existence in England when 
the Victorian era dawned—the simile is founded 
literally on the lucus ad non lucendo principle, for 
that era marked the advent of artistic darkness 
rather than light. The extraordinary triumph of 
bad taste in every detail of daily life brought with 
it a lust of destruction, compared with which the 
orgies of the Goths and Vandals were merely as 
Hampstead on a bank holiday, and the droll feature 
of the Comus rout was to be found in the horror 
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that every one had of what was called “‘ vulgarity.” 
The Georgian interiors, created under the influence 
of Wren, were considered types of all that was 
vulgar, and they had to give place to such forms 
of decoration and such lines of furniture as were 
never seen in England before except in the night- 
mare of an artist. The beautiful stucco of the 
cornices and the ceilings was torn away, the pillared 
rooms were made square, the panels of the walls 
were regarded as grossly vulgar because they, 
broke up the broad, flat surface, which was forth- 
with dedicated to the vilest patterns of flock 
papers, so badly printed that the designs running 
from piece to piece could never be made to match ; 
and the mantel-pieces, models of classical beauty, 
were pulled down to make way for shapeless 
monstrosities in white or black marble, with a 
shelf broad enough to support a gilded ‘‘com- 
position ” clock on a stained wood stand, covered 
by a blown glass shade, with a material modelled 
on the hairy caterpillar, called “‘ chenille” around 
the edge, lest a single speck of dust should find 
its way to the immaculate treasure within that 
crystal shrine. 

Happil, some of the dignified apartments of 
the Georgian period were permitted to survive the 
general destruction of every form of beauty, and 
the substitution of the most original ugliness in 
every shape and form that the world has known. 
In the more aristocratic parts of the American 
coloniés & great deal of money was spent by the 
better class of people in the decoration of their 
mansions, and the Georgian style, with some modi- 
fications, usually in the direction of improvement, 
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was that which they adopted. Numbers of these 
old colonial interiors exist to-day, and the owners 
are justifiably proud of them and of the good 
sense of their grandfathers in refusing to allow 
them to be altered when that word “‘ old-fashioned ” 
terrorised so many people in England into joining 
in the work of destroying so much that was beau- 
tiful. Such a mansion is the old Government 
House at Spanish Town in the island of Jamaica. 
It was a great treat to me to find myself wandering 
through its spacious rooms a few years ago. 
The furniture that was made for the Georgian 
interiors could only have been designed by archi- 
tects. It has always seemed to me to be artistic 
in proportion to its size. The largest pieces are 
‘invariably the best—the cabinets and the book- 
cases. Each of these pieces was designed to fill 
the space prepared for it in the room, and it was 
then the right thing in the right place. For obvious 
reasons such an article suffers if brought into an 
ordinary room in a modern house. Occasionally a 
collector has a chance of acquiring a corner cup- 
board of this period, with carved pilasters on each 
side of the opening—which, by the way, should 
be glazed with square panes—and with a very 
ornamental top. Such a piece will look well in 
any apartment. Sets of “ tallboys ” now and again 
appear for sale, and sometimes a sideboard with a 
beautifully decorated front, and perfectly matched 
woods at the sides. The inlaying is now and 
again made up of an oviform centre with a sur- 
rounding band of a lighter colour. Of a favourite 
chair which was made rather later than this period, 
but which shows a distinct Georgian influence, I 
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possess an example (Fig. 13). Sir Walter Scott’s 
best portrait shows him seated in such a chair, and 
the Prince Regent also sat in one to Romney. 

Another chair which obtained a certain amount 
of popularity on account of its supposed utility, 
certainly not by reason of its beauty, was made 
at this time. It had a singular broad ledge 
curving like arms high up at the back, and from 
this a small desk could be raised, so that by sitting 
astride, and facing the back, one could write a 
letter or support a book at a convenient level. 
Now and again one of these finds its way into 
a saleroom, and attracts attention as a curiosity. 

The small mirror is, however, the article of 
decoration which is best worthy of the attention of 
an amateur who is anxious to possess an example 
of this period, The most typical Queen Anne 
mirror was made up of a narrow walnut frame, 
with, frequently, a gilded carved beading running 
round the inner edge. The top was curved, with 
straight corner-bits. This simple and graceful 
piece may frequently be picked up quite cheap, and 
it looks well in any eighteenth-century room. A 
later mirror was rather more elaborate. The glass 
was oval, set in a rectangular frame with projecting 
pieces at the corners. Its artistic charm is to 
be found in the matching of the woods inlaid upon 
the frame. The oval of the glass was surrounded 
by satinwood slips, the grain running across, and 
the space between this band and the outer rim 
of the frame was filled in with beautifully marked 
pieces, matched according to a line drawn from 
an angle to the one opposite. The plate was 
usually bevelled. 
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But the most popular of these small mirrors 
is one that is frequently seen in salerooms, in 
most cases through the medium of a recent copy. 
The frame is broad, with a narrow beading about 
the glass, and with an outer rim shaped grace- 
fully on each side of a carved underpiece. The 
pediment is classical in its form, and ornamented. 
Sometimes the top is flat, with a classical vase 
standing in the middle, and narrow festoons falling 
from its handles outside the straight edges of the 
side frames. This is a very charming piece, and 
an opportunity of securing a specimen should not 
be neglected. 

A collector who is determined to avoid 
mingling styles in one room, lest the effect upon 
the whole should be disastrous, need not hesitate 
to acquire any of the smaller Queen Anne or 
Georgian pieces which may present themselves. 
They will always look in their place in an eighteenth- 
century room, and give a sound ‘‘note” to it, 
into the bargain. Some of the larger and more 
pronounced pieces of the early Queen Anne form 
must, however, be regarded more doubtfully from 
the standpoint of decoration. 
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THE commonsense collectors will, I think, be wise 
to keep constantly before their eyes the possibility 
of gathering material for an eighteenth-century 
room. Those who have a house with many rooms 
and plenty of funds for furnishing may of 
course set their minds upon a Queen Anne room, 
a Chippendale room, a Sheraton room, a Hepple- 
white room, and an Adam room ; and if they set 
their minds upon the working out of such dif- 
ferentiations in style and spend their money dis- 
creetly, they will, in the course of a year or two, 
possess a very charming house, provided, of course, 
that they keep ever before them the necessity for 
maintaining the ‘‘ unities’’ associated with each 
style—the details of wall and ceiling decoration 
which, as I have persisted in urging in almost 
every chapter, are as important to ‘have correct 
as the actual furniture itself. But'those amateurs 
who may only have a single ‘drawing-room, and 
who are therefore more likely to take my. advice 
than that of a Bond Street ‘syndicate, need be 
under no apprehension of courting failure if they 
aim at putting into that apartment everything they 
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period of that century. They may even introduce 
a few articles—not too emphatically—made during 
the walnut days, without striking a false note, in 
the mingling of the styles. 

The truth is that, while one must draw a hard 
and fast line in regard to oak, rigidly excluding 
from the oak room any piece of furniture that 
is not made of that wood or of some wood having 
the same characteristics and treated in the same 
spirit, one need not do so in respect of the great 
mahogany workers of the eighteenth century. 
There is no lack of harmony between any of them. 
““Ye are welcome, my masters all,’’ should be the 
motto of the collector in regard to the productions 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, and the rest. This is 
because of the unanimity of aim pervading all 
their designs. Grace, and nothing but grace, was 
what they sought to encompass, and this is the 
link. that unites them all, and gives a singleness 
of character, if I may be allowed such a phrase— 
singleness of character and unity of expression 
—to their productions, allowing of their being 
placed side by side without the possibility of con- 
veying any but the most exquisite impression to 
the most fastidious of connoisseurs. The effect 
is not decreased to an appreciable extent, I repeat, 
even if a couple of Queen Anne chairs or a 
Georgian corner cupboard are brought into the 
same room; the chairs must not, however, be 
inlaid—certainly not in the Dutch style. 

There is no scheme of furnishing that can be 
recommended to a beginner so unreservedly as 
the Chippendale period of the eighteenth century, 
the fact being that a few pieces are quite sufficient 
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to go on with ; a small amount of furniture in a 
large room seems to me to have been eminently 
characteristic of the middle of the eighteenth cen-- 
tury, and assuredly if one is desirous of reproduc- 
ing the effect of a room of the period, one should 
aim at balance, almost to a point of stiffness, of 
arrangement, and avoid the least appearance of 
crowding. Those of Mr. Dendy Sadler’s delight- 
ful pictures that deal with the latter half of the 
century are the most valuable guides with which 
I am acquainted, both in regard to the character 
of the objects of furniture and decoration intro- 
duced and their disposal in the room. Indeed, 
I do not know that a beginner could do better 
than take one of these pictures as a model, and 
endeavour to reproduce the room and its furniture 
in every detail. Most of Mr. Dendy Sadler’s fur- 
niture is Chippendale, and undoubtedly when one 
sets out in hope of being able to realise a Chippen- 
dale interior, one’s chances of success are much 
greater than they would be if Sheraton or Hepple- 
white were one’s model. 

Now, considering the enormous sums which 
during the past few years have been paid for 
Chippendale furniture, such a suggestion as I have 
just made must sound rather ridiculous, if not 
misleading, to those of my readers who have not 
a great deal of money to spend. When I write 
about Chippendale furniture, however, I do not 
merely mean that which was made in Chippendale’s 
workshop under the personal direction of the 
Director, but that wnich was produced according to 
the designs and the instructions contained in his 
great book. It must be perfectly plain to any 
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one who gives some consideration to the matter 
that it would have been impossible even for the 
industrious Thomas Chippendale to produce in his 
own workshop more than the merest fraction of 
the ‘‘ Chippendale chairs’? which have been sold 
within the past ten years in England, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of other articles of furniture with’ 
which his name is so honourably associated. If 
he had been nothing more than a furniture designer 
he would still deserve to be regarded as the most 
industrious of artists. But he was very much more 
than this: he was a furniture maker of unmatched 
ability ; he was a master of every detail of his 
trade, and he was conscientious to a point rarely, 
thought necessary even by the most notable masters 
of a craft the memorials of 'whose conscientious 
work are before our eyes every day. He would 
have needed a factory containing five hundred men 
to produce during the years that he lived all the 
articles of furniture that bear his name. He must 
have turned out a great number of articles in his 
time—probably about as many as would suffice 
the home market for a whole year nowadays. But 
had this output been ten times greater than it was, 
it would not have been enough to cause the value 
of the articles which are known to have been pro- 
duced in his workshop to be otherwise than 
immense in the estimation of collectors of to-day. 
It is thus quite reasonable that pieces with a 
pedigree should fetch large prices in a saleroom. 
It must also be noted that every such piece has 
possessed a value of its own quite apart from 
that which was attached to it as a production of 
Chippendale himself—every piece has been of the 
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most elaborate design and the most beautiful carv- 
ing possible to imagine, so that the price paid 
was not only in consideration of an undoubted 
pedigree, it was due to the artistic merit of every 
article. 

The pieces which are sold every day as “‘ Chip- 
pendale furniture’’ are, with a few exceptions, 
the work of cabinet-makers for whose instruction 
Chippendale published his magnificent work, con- 
taining his designs and his technical instructions 
for their production in a worthy manner. The 
beauty of his patterns and the soundness of his 
workmanship—his thorough scientific knowledge 
of the elements of construction—quickly made his 
name noted in an age when elegance was esteemed 
as the greatest of the virtues ; and it is certain 
that for at least fifty years the cabinet-makers of 
England and Ireland kept turning out these designs 
to meet the demands of their patrons. Nearly all 
the articles bearing the honoured name which may 
be bought to-day are the production of the trades- 
men who were the contemporaries or the followers 
of Chippendale during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. I think it may be taken for 
granted that the demand for the furniture began 
to decline early in the next century: the Adam 
brothers and the influence of the Empire styles must 
be held accountable for this, and for the develop- 
ment of some of the extraordinary ‘‘ freakishness ” 
of public taste, until in the thirties that period of 
execrable taste and spurious manufacture set in and 
lasted for fully forty years. It is the furniture 
made during this period that is really spurious, 
not those chairs and tables and cabinets made 
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by good workmen after Chippendale models within 
the past fifteen or twenty years. Much of the latter 
is admirable, and as sound as the original. It is, 
of course, sold by houses of reputation as copied 
from Chippendale, not as old Chippendale ; but 
whatever may be the opinion of other writers who 
have studied the ethics of the question, I have no 
hesitation in giving it as my belief that for trade 
purposes all the furniture made after Chippen- 
dale’s designs, from the publication of his book 
in 1754 to the end of the same century, may be 
truthfully described as “‘ genuine old Chippendale.” 
A good deal of it was made during the half-century, 
—just enough, I think, to prevent it from falling 
altogether into the hands of the wealthy in these 
days. As it is, however, humble collectors have 
many chances of acquiring “ genuine old Chippen- 
dale ” at a reasonable price. 

But then the question comes in as to what is 
a reasonable price. Very difficult indeed it is 
to answer such a question—impossible, in fact, 
unless discussed in connection with every individual 
piece. But if any collector fancies that he or she 
can go into the nearest dealer’s and buy half a 
dozen elaborately carved and correctly upholstered 
genuine old Chippendale chairs for £2 apiece, or 
£3 apiece, or even £5 apiece, I have no hesitation 
in saying that such a person is unreasonable. 
At the same time, I see no reason why one should 
not, by taking advantage of every chance that 
offers, acquire a number of genuine old Chippen- 
dale pieces for as small a sum as would have to 
be disbursed to buy ordinary articles of the same 
kind in modern furniture. Only be it noted that, 
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in this case, one must not look for elaboration 
of design or exquisite carving, leaving aside the 
question of upholstery. altogether. But one will 
get beautiful and effective pieces which it will 
always be a pleasure to see in one’s room, and 
which will be as fully entitled to be called 
‘““genuine old Chippendale” as the most highly 
decorated pieces that can be procured, unless those 
that can be traced directly back to the workshop 
of the designer himself. This is the corimonsense 
way, of looking at the question of collecting 
Chippendale furniture; if you have set your mind 
upon acquiring only the finest bits, you may, with 
good luck, manage to pick up two or three at a 
moderate price—not a collector’s price, such as 
may be found in the glowing account of a great 
sale at Christies’; but the chances of your being 
able to do so are diminishing daily. If, however, 
you aim only at making your roont a charming 
and interesting apartment, you will be able to buy 
in the course of a single year, and at the expendi- 
ture of a few pounds for each, as many, genuine 
pieces of a simple type as will make your room 
all that an eighteenth-century room should be— 
simple, elegant, and stimulating to the imagination. 

I must not omit stating in this place, however, 
that I have noticed during the past two years a 
tendency on the part of some people, who are 
supremely ignorant on the subject of Chippendale 
furniture, but who have heard that it is the proper 
thing to have some examples in one’s house, to 
give a dealer carte blanche in respect of his com- 
mission to buy “‘ Chippendale chairs ”’ for them at 
auctions. Such people do not take quality into 
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account in respect of their purchases; they do 
not, in fact, make any inquiry except as to the 
possibility of the things being ‘‘ faked "—the likeli- 
hood of a ‘“‘ fake’ is ever before them—and when 
they are assured by the gentleman to whom they 
entrust their commission that the articles are 
genuine, they instruct him to buy for them. Some- 
times they suggest a limit to him beyond which 
they, do not care to go, and the way in which they 
arrive at the delimitating figure is as follows: 
They have read in the Daily Telegraph that, at 
a recent sale at Christies’, twelve ‘* Chippendale 
chairs ” fetched five hundred guineas, so they think 
that they will be well on the safe side and secure 
an undoubted bargain if they get the three odd 
ones which figure in bold type in the catalogue 
of the country auctioneer for £50. They nearly 
always get the chairs at a price which hovers very 
close to their suggested limit, and they. are quite 
pleased. Have they not a reason? they would ask. 
Have they not been fortunate enough and astute 
enough to obtain for a trifle over £8 apiece some 
‘‘ Chippendale chairs,’ whereas for some “ Chip- 
pendale chairs,” the week before, a great London 
dealer had to give over £40 apiece? 

You could never persuade such people that there 
are chairs and chairs—that the dozen which were 
sold at Christies’ would have been cheap at £600, 
while the odd three would be dear at £4 apiece. 
But the result of this want of discrimination is 
that, for a time, all Chippendale chairs are fetching 
ridiculously large prices at country auctions, some 
that were originally among the furniture of the 
kitchen selling for £6 and £7 apiece. Only last 
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year, in the neighbourhood from which I write, 
half a dozen birch chairs of a feeble Chippendale 
design were sold at a farmhouse for £38, and 
not one of the lot was in good condition. More- 
over, it was not as though the chairs had been 
part of the good old stock of the Sussex yeoman, 
which I am assured the parson and the district 
visitor are so anxious to add to their collections ; 
the same chairs had been bought by the lately 
deceased owner of the cottage three years earlier 
for 25s. apiece. As a matter of fact, he had 
paid 1os. too much for them; the things were 
probably worth from 12s. 6d. to I5s. 

But in spite of such artificial inflation of the 
market, the alert collector will still be able to 
buy now and again a nice chair for £2 or £3, 
and an occasional stool for 25s. <A table may. 
turn up at odd times, and a card-table, or even 
half of a card-table, may come within the reach 
of the person of limited means. The Chippendale 
bookcase is a model of dignity. It is never over- 
ornate—indeed, it is seldom decorated except at 
the top; the effect which it produces upon even 
an uneducated eye is due to its perfect propor- 
tions. The smaller hanging cupboards and the 
corner cupboards are frequently beautifully 
decorated with carving and fretwork, and are 
eminently desirable pieces when they are to be 
found. 

It is beside my purpose at this time to con- 
sider any of the questions which arise in 
connection with this great master of the art of 
designing furniture and of the science of making 
it. Books have been written about his borrowings 
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from the French and the Dutch and the Chinese ; 
for it would appear that he was a great borrower 
—almost as great a borrower as Shakespeare—and 
any one who is interested in the questions of giving 
and taking in such a connection will find much 
of interest in all that his critics have written on 
this subject. Nor do I think it necessary to 
describe the characteristics of his style, whether 
borrowed or invented ; to make such an attempt 
within the limits of a few pages would be to 
court disaster. I am anxious only to convey to 
young collectors the result of my experience in 
respect of getting together the material for an 
eighteenth-century room at a moderate cost ; and 
as the furniture of Chippendale must ever be the 
leading feature of such an apartment, I have 
touched upon a few of the pieces which may come 
within reach of my ideal reader—a person of taste 
and discrimination who wishes to lay out a little 
money to the greatest advantage. 

When I think of such a person having read 
a good deal about the charm of Chippendale, and 
being eager to furnish a room that shall reflect 
something of the elegance and the exquisite arti- 
ficiality of that period which has been made 
interesting by so many works of fiction—some 
of them miore realistic than any contemporary 
memoirs—when I think of the disappointment which 
such a person must experience after seeing the 
prices which Chippendale furniture fetches at great 
sales, I feel that I shall be fortunate if I succeed 
in showing how it is quite possible to build up 
at a reasonable expense such an apartment as is 
desired. 
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I regret that so far ds the acquiring of my. 
own possessions in the style of Chippendale is 
concerned my experience is of no particular value 
just at present, the fact being that I bought nearly. 
everything that I have of the eighteenth century 
more than twenty years ago, and then most of the 
pieces came into my hands in an exceptional way. 
The best armchair which I have I bought for 5s. 
(Fig. 46), but I had to dig out this treasure from a 
heap of rubbish»: broken kitchen chairs guaranteed 
modern, tin laritp-shades, a rabbit-hutch, and a few 
palliasses were, I recollect, in the heap. I had 
caught sight of a bit of carving’ on one of the 
arms of the chair, and I determined to unearth 
it at any. risk. 

A second chair was, I believe, brought across the 
channel to his Dublin mansion by the great Lord 
Charlemont (Fig. 43). It interested me greatly. 
twenty-five years ago, so that I did not hesitate to 
pay £5 for it. I fancy it must have been made by. 
Chippendale to the order of Lord Charlemont, who 
wanted something in the style of Queen Anne with 
modifications. Another armchair I bought for £1 
(Fig. 44) and a fourth for £2 (Fig. 45). All these 
I got in the same year, and they have stood a 
quarter of a century of constant wear and a good 
deal of tear, necessitating a second covering, but 
there is not a rickety joint in any one of the lot. 

Several smaller chairs of a simple character, 
but undoubtedly, Chippendale in style, and made 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
I have bought for 5s. apiece—two for even less. 
All these chairs that I have mentioned had, of 
course, the original upholstered seats; but although 
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I am sure that every one of the armchairs would 
fetch from £15 to £20 to-day, yet I would not 
venture to say that the best of them is worthy. 
to be placed in the front rank of Chippendale. 

Within recent years I have bought good 
Chippendale chairs, without arms, for as low as £3 
each (Fig. 20), and I see no reason why any young 
collector should not come across some at the 
price, which must be considered quite reasonable. 
I bought a pair of very handy little tables, with 
the usual fret and flat carving, for four guineas 
(Fig. 15); but I must say that I have never seen 
any at so low a price since I made that purchase 
eight years ago. A corner cupboard and a pair of 
small hanging cupboards I obtained at five guineas 
for the lot. I do not pretend to say that any. 
one of these could be regarded as finished examples 
of Chippendale’s work; but every one was a 
genuine old piece, and served its purpose admir- 
ably, that purpose being to give me an eighteenth- 
century room, all the details of which should be 
in tune; and I feel confident that for the same 
money I could repeat the experirtient to-day with 
equal success, and I see no reason why any of 
my readers should not follow my example. If 
they insist on having a room that will contain 
nothing but specimen pieces, they may manage by 
good luck to attain their object for possibly. 
£1,000; but if they are content to have a simple 
rather than a sample rooni, they can have one for 
something under £100; and let them take a note 
of this fact: the latter will be quite as characteristic 
as the former of the period which they. are anxious 
to illustrate. 
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But as I have already said, the. commonsense 
collector should endeavour to add some pieces of 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and the Adams to the more 
easily acquired Chippendale of the eighteenth- 
century room. Hepplewhite was the exquisite 
among the exquisites of that interesting period. 
He was essentially a lyric artist, abounding in 
lightness and brightness acquired in France and 
most successfully transferred to England. He suc- 
ceeded where the Queen Anne artists failed. The 
shield-back chairs which he created with the open 
“splat”? and its delicate carving is a charming 
thing, more especially as its legs are so beau- 
tifully proportioned, giving a suggestion that the 
fawn at rest had been in the mind of the designer 
—certainly not the goat cf the ‘“‘cabriole.” This 
is the example of Hepplewhite which is most 
frequently seen in salerooms. But less important 
bits in the form of sideboard urns and knife- 
boxes and tea-caddies will help materially in the 
decoration of a typical room. Of course, if one 
should be fortunate enough to come upon a 
Hepplewhite table with a well-painted top one 
should secure it, even at the sacrifice of several 
other articles. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
effect of one of these tables in a room with con- 
genial surroundings. They were made in many 
shapes, some being a perfect oval, others oblong, 
with the corners cut away in a graceful curve, 
and a rarer form was “shaped” after the more 
familiar fashion of -his toilet-glass fronts. The 
tea-caddies and “‘shaped”’ knife-boxes with the 
sloping lids were usually inlaid, and invariably 
this decoration was done with grace and delicacy. 
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One might write many pages descriptive of the 
decorative styles of Hepplewhite without conveying 
to a reader any but the vaguest idea of his work 
and aims. A very short time spent among the 
dealers by day, and among the pages of one 
of the many books describing and illustrating the 
furniture of the eighteenth century, by night, 
will be sufficient to familiarise the young collector 
with this as well as the other types of the period. 

Of the brothers Adam a great deal has been 
written, both as regards their place among archi- ~ 
tects and their position as designers of furniture. 
At the present time they are being popularised 
by the constant reproduction of the mantel-pieces 
which they introduced into all the houses which 
they planned with such success in the Adelphi— 
the Greek word meaning “brothers ’’—and else- 
where. For the first time in England the 
‘classical ” style of interior decoration was carried 
out without faltering. The buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii had been excavated in 
the year 1755, and for the first time the world of 
the moderns was brought face to face, not with a 
reproduction of the world of the ancients, but with 
the actual thing; and as everybody was talking 
of the disclosure of the domestic life of the 
Pompeians and examining the pictures that were 
published of the decoration of their walls, the time 
was thought opportune for imitating them in 
England and for annexing their decorative forms. 
Of course, the eighteenth century always had 
in all its forms of art a hankering after the 
classical styles. It was considered vulgar to refer 
to the sun in poetry except by the name Phcebus, 
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and the great painters thought that they would 
best serve their art by painting their beautiful 
subjects—they succeeded in making them beau- 
tiful—in classical robes as priestesses conducting 
the artistic part of a sacrifice to one of the more 
interesting deities—Diana, Venus, or even Hymen. 
The soldier hero was depicted in Roman armour, 
or with a portion of that armour—the plunied 
helmet for choice—laid aside for the moment to 
assist the portraiture. Angelica Kauffman, who 
was perhaps the best representative of this pseudo- 
classical spirit, felt that she could best compass 
the ends of her art by reproducing scenes from 
English history and from sacred history as well 
by presenting the personages in the Roman toga. 
It was the preponderance of this spirit that 
obstructed the light in Westminster Abbey with 
enormous masses of masonry, carved on strictly 
classical lines, to commemorate the imaginary 
virtues of many nonentities. Without such 
reminders the world would certainly have for- 
gotten that such people ever existed—and the world 
would have been right. 
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THE “ Adelphi” Adams found England ripe for 
their work, and for years they reproduced on the 
banks of the Thames buildings with the archi- 
tectural features of those on the banks of the 
Tiber, and in the absence of any distinct 
authorised English style, their work was admirable. 
When they set their hands upon the interiors they 
showed how thorough was the principle that 
animated them: they designed the framework— 
the decoration—of the room and made the furniture 
to match, and that, I affirm, is the true and only 
way of producing a satisfactory room. The room 
and its furnishing must be ‘one and indivisible,” 
I repeat. 

The oval-fronted side-table, with its inlaid or 
painted decorations in the classical style, the 
** wheelback ”’ chair, sometimes made in satinwood, 
with delicately fluted tapering legs, the small side- 
table, the top of which is supported by two curved 
fluted members—they cannot be called legs—with 
eagle heads at the top, sea monsters at the foot, and 
an exquisitely carved block of panels where the 
bold curves of the supports meet, the whole suggest- 
ing a Roman altar (Fig. 14)—these are apne the 
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examples of the brothers Adam which are most 
frequently to be met with in salerooms. But 
sometimes one comes across a pair of elaborately 
carved brackets with airy and certainly very fragile 
‘““ swags ’’ of the well-known decorative husk, which 
must certainly be attributed to these masters, and 
if one only waits long enough one will have a 
chance of acquiring a specimen of the dainty little 
mirrors which they produced when the Empire 
influence was all-powerful in England, though we 
were endeavouring to stamp out the master influ- 
ence of the Empire in France. These little mirrors 
have rectangular frames, delicately carved, and 
a marrow inner beading and small panels at 
the joints with the ‘“‘cart-wheel’’ decoration. 
The top is frequently surmounted by, a classical 
vase, with rather extravagant foliage carved in 
airy plumes on both sides, This form of ornament 
however, varies greatly, and occasionally a carved 
medallion enclosed within a Napoleonic wreath 
takes the place of the more classical form. Along 
the bottom of the frame there is a double swag, 
usually of the husk, meeting on a small dropping 
ornament in the centre. 

I have described these pieces because they. may 
now and again come within the reach of some of 
my readers»; but nearly everything that the famous 
brothers designed was elaborately carved, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect to buy such things 
for a song. Carving speaks for itself, and when 
it is applied to the decoration of beautiful shapes, 
it must be paid for, unless the buyer is exceptionally 
lucky and the vendor exceptionally foolish. But 
extravagant though the prices paid nowadays for 
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much of the work of the Adams may be, they are 
not much more than half of what was paid to the 
makers. Indeed, the same may be said in regard 
to much of the eighteenth-century furniture. The 
patrons of the best work in England as well as 
France were quite content to pay for the exquisite 
creations of the designers and makers. They only 
stipulated that the articles should be of the highest 
class, and the fact that so many remain intact to- 
day convinces one that this stipulation was honoured 
by the craftsmen. The patrons were content to 
have few articles, but the few they had were 
perfect, and their spacious rooms were, never over- 
crowded with furniture. But now the general 
buyers are content to crowd their rooms with 
absolute rubbish, with ‘‘ gypsy tables ” supporting 
photographs in frames of silver the thickness of 
a sheet of paper, and with drawing-room chairs 
so genteelly fragile that they, cannot be sat upon, 
except in one sense of the phrase, which every one 
who has at heart the maintenance of a worthy 
trade will, I trust, see done thoroughly at every 
opportunity. 

The fourth of the great quartette of furniture- 
makers of the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was Thomas Sheraton, and his certainly was not 
the least, though the last, of the honoured names 
that began with Thomas Chippendale. He had 
his own views of what elements made for the one 
effect they all aimed at achieving, namely elegance ; 
and over and over again he sustained his con- 
tention that an adherence to figures that were 
geometrically correct was the right course for a 
designer of furniture to adopt. He saw what could 
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be done to give an effect of lightness to his chair 
backs, so he departed boldly from all the traditions 
of the central ‘‘ splat,” and introduced several rails 
into the almost square framework of the back, 
occasionally making a narrow carved ornament 
relieve the central pair, and now and again drawing 
pieces diagonally across to suggest strength with- 
out diminishing from the effect of lightness and 
grace. 

A study of his chair-backs is a study of Sheraton. 
He was not afraid to make use of some of the sug- 
gestions of his contemporaries ; he dealt with the 
shield-back chair of Hepplewhite, and once or twice 
improved upon it, and he modified the inter- 
weaving of Chippendale upon the same part of 
the chair. He found that he could do more than 
had yet been done on the lathe, and the turning 
of all his chair legs was admirable. He understood 
the technique of his trade so thoroughly as to 
be able to do away with the usual underframing 
in his chairs without sacrificing their strength. 
Like all his great fellow-workers, he sought after 
enrichments for every part of his works; every 
inch was either exquisitely carved or painted. It 
was so with his chairs, small though the surface 
was upon which he could place his decoration. 
When he came to tables and escritoires, he showed 
what he could do, but he never did too) much. His 
artistic restraint in the matter of inlaying may be 
seen in many pieces produced by him. I have in 
my possession a mahogany and satinwood card- 
table and an urn-shaped spoon-case which I have 
good reason to believe came out of his workshop ; 
the former has no more than a band of flowers 
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between some lines of stringing on the top, and 
the legs, which are square, have only the simplest 
stringings. It is the same with regard to the 
beautiful curves of the spoon-case, the mahogany 
of which is marvellous in the fineness of its grain 
and the beauty of its colour. The maker has only 
run lines of satinwood stringing from the crown 
of the lid down to where the body of the urn joins 
on to the neck of the stand. But the lid fits 
close down upon the rim of the body, and it is 
seen that the lines of stringing meet on both 
pieces to a hair’s breadth. 

Those were the days when painters who were 
in the front rank were pleased to associate them- 
selves with the work of the cabinet-maker, as 
well as with that of the house decorator. ‘Angelica 
Kauffman, R.A., is known to have painted many 
tables for Sheraton, as also did Cipriani and 
Pergolesi. All these artists worked upon ceilings 
and panels in houses, where the result of their 
efforts is still to be seen. When it came to carving, 
Sheraton showed himself, in many pieces which 
he produced, to be influenced by the Italian 
renaissance. Several of his panels reproduce some 
of the best known features of this style. (When 
it came to carving in the round he dealt effectively 
with the masks of the classical altar, which was 
having a vogue under the guidance of the Adams. 

To Sheraton the amateur collector must look for 
many a happy chance. It may be taken for granted 
that all complete sets of his chairs are sold in 
London or under the eyes of London dealers, and 
they fetch something like £8 or £10 apiece; a 
few years ago a satinwood cabinet, with the usual 
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central drawer beautifully decorated, brought one 
hundred and eighty guineas at Christies’. But 
single chairs and armchairs are now and again 
offered in odd places, and if one is alert and per- 
severing, one should be able to pick up a few of 
such pieces. I once secured three Sheraton chairs, 
of mahogany, inlaid with satinwood, for 30s. ; but 
this was twenty-five years ago, in the shop of a 
very minor dealer, and I have never had a chance 
of another under £5. Equally misleading would 
be a schedule of the prices paid for the other 
pieces in my possessions; for all were got in 
exceptional circumstances—the knife-case in the 
shop of a small jeweller who had given a needy 
friend 1os. for it, and was glad to be relieved of 
a bad bargain with a profit of 100 percent. The 
inlaid table I bought in a very bad state for 5s., 
and I was charged 25s. for repairs done to it by 
an incompetent cabinet-maker in Belfast—a city 
which has for years been the home of bad taste and 
incompetence in almost every department of art. Of 
course I do not pretend to say that my experience 
in acquiring the few examples of Sheraton that I 
possess is of any value to a collector in the 
present day; but I have had sufficient experience 
of dealers in London and the country to know 
that genuine bits of this great maker may fre- 
quently be bought cheaply enough. I have been 
offered good Sheraton chairs, with a little carving 
on the rails and legs, for £2 10s. apiece, and quite 
recently I inquired the price of a small writing- 
table with several oval painted panels, at a shop in 
London, and found that it was £8. I had my doubts 
about its genuineness, but after a careful examina- 
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tion I agreed with the vendor on this point ; it was 
genuine and cheap. So there is certainly no reason 
why an amateur collector should not hope to obtain 
a few pieces representative of one of the truest 
artists that ever worked in England, and occa- 
sionally starved in his empty workshop before he 
obtained the recognition which he deserved. 

On the subject of the preparation of a room 
for eighteenth-century English furniture a great 
deal might be written. Of course if you are 
fortunate enough to live in a house which was 
decorated by the brothers Adam or by one of 
their contemporaries, with the lovely paste which 
they employed, you will be relieved of a serious 
obligation ; but if you are not so fortunate, you 
must boldly set about the business—second only 
in importance to the collecting of the furniture— 
of preparing a room where everything will be 
seen to greatest advantage. In a modern apart- 
ment, with long’ unbroken wall spaces, no matter 
how expensively the work of papering’ and painting 
and ‘picking out”? may have been done, your 
furniture will look ill at ease—something like Mr. 
Wells’ ‘‘ Celestial Visitant ’’ in the country rectory. 

Now, there are many ways by which the re- 
quisite distinction can be imparted to a room to 
give it an eighteenth-century character. The treat- 
ment altogether depends upon the room itself that 
you start upon, and upon the amount of money 
that you are prepared to spend upon it. But in 
this matter, as well as in others connected with 
decoration, the final effect is not always in pro- 
portion to the amount of money which it has cost. 
It is possible, by the exercise of a little judgment, 
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to impart, by an outlay of from £8 to £10, an 
eighteenth-century character to a room which 
would not be gained if you were to allow a pro- 
fessional decorator to go the length of £100 in 
carrying out the work according to his views. I 
was in a perfect Adam room a short time ago, and 
I saw in a moment how easy it would be to spend 
£500 reproducing it. The work upon the doors, 
the windows, the window shutters, the mantel-piece, 
the cornices, and the ceiling was of the most 
elaborate character, and the effect of the whole 
could not have been surpassed. The room con- 
tained a magnificent Chippendale bookcase and 
several chairs and sofas of a beautiful type. But 
the people to whom. I am addressing these chapters 
are not those who are prepared to lavish £50, to 
say nothing of £500, upon the transformation of 
their modern drawing-room into a perfect Adam 
boudoir. I see no reason why they should do so. 
They must, however, be willing to spend a 
moderate sum upon the room; and, bearing in 
mind the fact that, unlike the panelling of the 
oak room, they cannot carry off the decoration of 
these walls if they are leaving the house, their 
aim should be to make this sum as moderate as 
possible. That is a point which I have always 
before me in making my suggestions. They have 
all been made in the most niggardly spirit, and 
there is the need for the exercise of a double 
portion of this spirit when dealing with the putting 
of money into another person’s house, and that 
person a landlord. 

The whole effect can be produced inexpensively, 
if the house is not your own. But in the matter 
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of the mantel-piece, which you can carry away 
in the case of your leaving the house, I would be 
inflexible. A mantel-piece after the style of the 
Adams is as important a part of the furniture 
of the room as a chair by Chippendale or a table 
by Sheraton. The cost should not deter any one. 
A few months ago I saw a very good example 
in a house which was about to be pulled down. 
The owner almost swooned when I expressed the 
opinion that at a sale it might fetch as much as 
£6 or £7. ‘‘What!” she cried. ‘‘ Six or seven 
pounds? Surely you mean sixty or seventy 
pounds? ”’ She became very derisive when I told 
her that I could buy her a dozen, all as good types 
as her own, at the rate of £6 apiece. She thought 
that I had an eye on it for myself. A month later 
it realised £5 15s.; and it would not have gone 
beyond £4 but for the fact that an American, 
millionaire possessing a thorough knowledge of 
decorative objects had given the auctioneer a com- 
mission to buy it. 

This sum should be sufficient to procure a 
moderately good old mantel-piece of Adam pattern. 
From £6 to £10 is about the market-price for one 
in good condition. But it can easily be under- 
stood that every piece must have its own price, 
the amount being regulated by its condition and 
the amount of work which it contains and the 
quality of this work. Note this, however: the 
mantel-piece must be all carved—not stucco. 

(The mantel-piece being bought, you should try 
to get a mahogany door. But although, by the 
aid of a dealer, I have bought mahogany doors 
as low as 25s. apiece, yet as a rule they are very 
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expensive, so unless you can pick one up you need 
not make one a sine gua non for your room. You 
can, however, easily procure a perfect reproduction 
of an eighteenth-century pediment to place over 
the door—it is called an “‘ over door ”’ in decorators’ 
catalogues, and costs from 15s. to 30s. Next, 
you will have to think of the ceiling and the walls, 
and on these details you can spend as much or 
as little as you please. My advice is to employ 
direct a man who does this stucco-work—it is 
not exactly stucco, the material employed being a 
more elastic form of paste, but the word is nowa- 
days inclusive of every such preparation—and 
choose a design that involves the use of oval 
medallions around the centre-piece, each being a 
classical figure. (When the ceiling is complete 
the background of these figures can be coloured 
blue, and the design will have the effect of a 
Wedgwood medallion. These medallions may or 
may not—it is altogether a question of expense— 
be reproduced round the frieze, if you are making 
one, with festoons or swags joining them. But 
they mus‘ not be introduced upon the angles of 
the ceiling. 

A cheaper design is one that is very character- 
istic of the Adams. It has for its centre the 
usual fluted ornament, and this is.surrounded by 
a very light design of the husk “‘swag.’”’ You 
can have as much of this or as little as you please. 
If you choose the details with judgment, and re- 
member that classical severity was what the 
brothers aimed at, you will have as effective a 
ceiling for a few pounds as one that costs £50 
or £60. 
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The walls can be treated in a variety of ways. 
The most effective is undoubtedly the panelled. 
It has-this advantage: you can procure a fabric 
for the “‘ filling ” with a perfect eighteenth-century 
design, and it will last for years. I have known 
an admirable one in a delicate shade of blue, with 
baskets of flowers and festoons, bought at 1s. rod. 
a yard (50 inches wide) which lasted in a London 
house for fourteen years. This should be the 
“ fillmg ”’ for a panel the frame of which may 
be ordinary, white picture moulding, which comes 
to something like 3d. or 4d. a foot. There 
is a special panel moulding made for 4d. The 
angles at the top must be properly brought out 
and mitred, and the moulding line filled in with 
white slips. On the top of the frame in the middle 
there should be the usual bow of riband, and from 
this a ‘‘ swag” or festoon to each end, terminating 
in a little rosette. That is the whole panel and, in- 
cluding the filling, it should not cost much more 
than £1 15s. I have, of course, assumed that only 
the plainest materials will be used. It is possible 
to get the moulding highly decorated, and to use 
French silk damask for the filling, so that the cost 
of each panel may be easily run up to £10; but 
by adopting the cheaper scheme you will have a 
room that should give you satisfaction without 
causing you to feel remorse at your extrava- 
gance. With a small Chippendale or Hepplewhite 
mirror over the mantel-piece and another above 
the side table or bureau, the only additional details 
of decoration are the brackets and the girandoles, 
which should be placed on the blank spaces of 
the wall between the panels. It is as well to 
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get the workman who is putting up the ceiling to 
place on the wall a few little festoons or an 
arrangement of graduated husk ‘‘swags” in a 
pattern highly characteristic of the Adams, in the’ 
centre of which the girandole or the bracket should 
be placed. This will draw these ornaments well 
within the decorative scheme of the room and 
exclude the idea that they were, as so many orna- 
ments of this type are, nailed in a haphazard 
fashion upon a blank space upon the walls. 

It should be noted that this panel scheme does 
away with the necessity for a dado and a frieze. 
An alternative scheme may introduce both. In 
this case the frieze should, as I suggested when 
referring to the ceiling, contain a reproduction 
of some of the oval classical medallions with the 
blue jasper background. The walls below may 
be filled with either a white or a delicately-tinted 
plain paper, the dado rail should be at least 3 
inches broad, and from this to the wainscot may 
be papered with something a little stronger in 
tone ; but it must be something that will make 
a good background for your mahogany furniture. 
This scheme will be found most effective for such 
persons as possess some eighteenth-century prints, 
especially when these are in colours. But I take 
it for granted that the prints will be genuine, and 
not the rubbish that one sees by the thousand 
nowadays exposed for sale in the windows of those 
curiosity-mongers whe look about for a property 
that is about to be pulled down, and then hire 
a “lock-up front” until the housebreakers enter 
the premises. The window is filled with jewellery 
of a certain type, and some goods labelled 
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‘Sheffield plate,” and the glass is pasted over 
with bills explaining that a sacrificial sale is 
in progress owing to the “expiry” of the lease. 
The. sale is undoubtedly a sacrificial one, but I 
would not advise any of my readers to play the 
part of the victim, by paying more than a shilling 
for their blessed ‘‘ Beauty of St. James’s,” with 
its companion from St. Giles. A good old print 
may now and again be bought cheap, though not 
in these places, and in an appropriate frame will 
make an excellent wall decoration. But the prints 
must match. It will not do to have a large one 
to the right of the mantel-piece and a smaller to 
the left. In fact, the framed print should only 
be accepted to do duty in place of a panel, and 
thus a piece of moulding should be laid on the 
wall on each side of the print, between the dado rail 
and the frieze rail, to suggest the idea of a panel. 
The effect will not, however, compare with that 
produced by the real panels of silk or damask, 
and the difference in expense will be insignificant. 

If one has managed to collect a few pieces 
of Wedgwood of a not too recent period, these 
will make by far the most appropriate ornaments 
for this room. A few bits of Worcester or Crown 
Derby will, however, not look out of place, behind 
the glass of the small hanging’ cupboard or that 
of the cabinet. A pair of Sheffield plate candle- 
sticks and one with a double branch in the centre 
will be quite sufficient for the mantel-shelf. The 
room will then be perfect, if your hangings are 
of the right tint. 

Respecting the furnishing of an eighteenth- 
century bedroom a good deal might be written, 
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but what I have said about the treatment of other 
rooms of the period applies equally well to this 
apartment. No want of harmony will result from 
the juxtaposition of Chippendale, Sheraton, or 
Hepplewhite in the furniture. The old four-post 
bedsteads of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries cannot be bought so cheaply now as 
they occasionaily were forty or fifty years ago, 
when the hideous cages of iron and brass were so 
highly esteemed by lazy housewives. No more 
uncongenial piece of furniture than the metal bed- 
stead could be imagined. The sight of such in 
a bedroom chilled one to the marrow and caused 
everything else in the apartment to seem squalid. 
Happily for the collector who had the common- 
sense to perceive that the decorative note of a 
sleeping room should be warmth and comfort, there 
are still districts in England where the cult of cast- 
iron survives, and where, consequently, a graceful 
four-post bedstead may be bought for a few 
pounds. The types of this article of furniture are 
various ; some have deep canopies with carved 
mouldings, and others a light-framed canopy with 
chintz pleating round the edges. Those designed 
by Hepplewhite were of the latter pattern, with 
slender posts, and small urn ornaments at the 
corners of the canopy, which was usually ser- 
pentine. Sometimes the roof was dome-shaped 
and the hangings festooned ; the back was nearly 
always upholstered. The wardrobes and dressing- 
tables in keeping witn this imposing piece were 
simple in design; but being made of the most 
beautiful mahogany ever brought into England, 
and sparingly inlaid with satin-wood “ stringings,” 
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cannot but be admired. I should not advise any 
one to expect to pick up these particular 
things at the outset of a search. But one may 
rest assured that by patience and perseverance 
the five essentials for an eighteenth-century 
sleeping-room—a bedstead, a wardrobe, a chest 
of drawers, a dressing-table, and a washstand—will 
be forthcoming, not perhaps at a romantically 
humble price, but for quite as low a price as one 
would expect to pay for things of modern manu- 
facture of a good quality. ‘The bedstead is the 
only piece which may sometimes be bought a great 
bargain on account of being ‘‘ old-fashioned.” A 
wardrobe of the eighteenth century has about it 
no emphatically ‘‘ old-fashioned ” features, and it 
' was never superseded for a period by a cast-iron 
equivalent—the fate that overtook the bedstead— 
and for things that have never been out of favour 
there has always been a constant market. Still, 
a good mahogany wardrobe, with no eminently dis- 
tinctive features about it, may be bought for £10 
or £12, and an excellent ‘‘tallboys”’ chest of 
drawers for £8 or £9. A shield-back toilet glass 
with serpentine jewel-drawers in perfect condition 
may be considered cheap at £3 to-day, though 
twenty-five years ago one could buy half a dozen 
in a day’s walk for 7s. 6d. each. For a small 
‘‘Queen Anne” toilet glass, which I illustrate 
(Fig. 37), 1 paid 4s. 6d. I bought one of the same 
type, but out of its supporting frame, last year 
for 5s. 


XII 
A NOTE ON FRENCH FURNITURE 


IT was not my intention to introduce the subject of 
French furniture into this volume, for one must 
draw the line somewhere even in so discursive a 
work as mine. It occurred to me that in connec- 
tion with the subject of collecting generally a short 
chapter dealing with the contributions of French 
designers to our English styles might possess some 
interest. But at the outset I must disclaim the 
intention of trying to make my readers aware of- 
any but the most superficial elements of a subject 
upon which many volumes have been written. In- 
deed, I have taken it for granted inall these chapters 
that my readers have already acquired a good 
working knowledge of the leading features of the 
various periods of English furniture. All that I aim 
at is the illustration from my own experiences of 
the many possibilities there are of acquiring a good 
decorative collection of a genuine character in re- 
turn for a small outlay. I have already remarked 
how, in the many admirable books that have been 
written on English furniture, the writers have been 
content to deal only with the most splendid 
examples of every maker, proudly quoting the 
auction-room figures sh ghee associated with 
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the dispersal of these treasures. Now when an 
ambitious, but not opulent, collector hears of the 
thousand guineas which were paid for a pair of 
Chippendale chairs some years ago and of the 
thousands for more important pieces, that collector 
is apt to become despondent of ever being in a 
position to make even a beginning. 

The same may be said of the illustrations to such 
volumes. Only the most perfect specimens are 
reproduced ; the result being that ‘‘ you scarce 
can see the grass for flowers’”—amid all the 
wealth of ornament associated with every piece 
one has the greatest difficulty in discovering what 
are the fundamental elements of its design. This 
book of mine has not been written with the same 
object as that which inspired the more distin- 
guished and certainly far more capable writers who 
have gone so deeply. and with so great discrimina- 
tion into the various questions bearing upon the 
subject of antique furniture. I have ever had before 
me the desirability of dealing with the simplest 
forms of every period—the undecorated, the unorna- 
mented, and consequently the least expensive, but 
not the least interesting, of the pieces produced by 
the great masters themselves or under the influence 
of their style. I have shown how it is possible to 
possess pieces of genuine interest without paying 
enormous prices for them, and how it is possible 
by their aid to re-create rooms that will be in 
keeping with such articles and at the same time 
not make deep inroads upon a slender purse. 

Respecting French furniture of the three great 
periods, Louis XV., Louis XVI., and Empire, a 


great deal has been written by English as well as 
Commonsense Collector. 
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French connoisseurs of judgment and ability. It 
may at once be said that the great French designers 
produced such masterpieces of beauty and fine 
workmanship as were never made in England. 
Ambitious in regard to the decoration of their 
mansions though many of the wealthy English 
nobility were, they never gave orders on the same 
scale as did the French ; and the good English 
monarch was absolutely indifferent to his surround- 
ings. Fanny Burney gives a very amusing account 
of the bare passages and rooms at Kew Palace, 
where the King was ordered by his physicians at 
the first outbreak of his terrible malady. But on 
the other side of the channel we find a simple 
person like Beaumarchais paying the sum of 
85,000 francs, more than £3,500, for a secrétaire 
made to his order by Riesener—that is something 
like £4,700 of our money to-day. The prices 
paid by Marie Antoinette for some of the master- 
pieces which she ordered were even more extrava- 
gant than this, and the fashion set by the Queen 
was followed by the Court ; so that the designers 
under the ancien régime—Riesener, Gouthiére, 
Ocben, und the others—had rather a better time— 
for a time—than their English contemporaries, 
Chippendale, the Hepplewhites, and poor Sheraton. 

Did they not deserve to have a better time? 
They were the originators, the Englishmen were 
merely their copyists—perhaps scarcely copyists, 
but they must certainly be called their followers. 
Chippendale frankly admitted his indebtedness to 
the French, and if the others were not equally 
candid, the extent of their indebtedness was not 
more circumscribed. The French brought every 
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element of the imagination to bear upon their 
work—every characteristic that the world has 
ever regarded as pleasing—grace, lightness of 
touch, beauty of colour, and, above all, sincerity. 
It is horrible to think of such glories of 
art as they produced being smashed by the axes 
of the fiends of the Revolution, and then made 
a bonfire of in the courtyard of the chateau. ~ 

It may be taken for granted that every piece of 
furniture that survived the orgies of that insane 
crew, and has come into the English saleroom 
within the past thirty years has realised a large 
sum of money; and although the figures at the 
recent Amherst auction should not, perhaps, be 
regarded as furnishing quite authentic data for 
arriving at the market value of some of the lesser 
articles, they were still enough to show that 
tapestry-covered sofas and chairs, when genuine 
and in good condition, will fetch thousands of 
pounds, while a small cabinet with the brasswork 
authenticated will even reach the figures paid by 
Beaumarchais for his pretty, little secrétaire. 

But all that I have said about the eighteenth- 
century English productions holds good in respect 
of the French, and it is possible to pick up the 
material for a French boudoir or a French draw- 
ing-room without spending a great deal of money. 
It must not be forgotten that in the various 
‘‘ flights” from France in the reigns of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI.—incidents which brought to 
our shores men and women whose influence has 
left such a deep impression upon our manu- 
factures as well as our art—a vast amount of furni- 
ture of all sorts were dispersed ; and if the nobles 
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who escaped brought with them whatever articles 
of their former magnificence they managed to get 
brought aboard a ship, the simpler émigrés made 
strenuous exertions to carry with them their simpler 
chattels. In due course these found their way to 
the salerooms—everything finds its way there 
sooner or later—and these ordinary things, couches 
and chairs and tables and cabinets of a movable 
type, frequently reappear in odd places and may 
be bought cheaply enough by, the alert. A great 
deal of this furniture was originally gilt, and so 
well gilt, too, that it remains brilliant to the present 
day. But the wave of gentility which passed over 
England fifty or sixty years ago decreed that gild- 
ing on furniture was vulgar—it should only be 
employed on the frames of the lumpy mirrors to 
decorate the huge bunches of grapes and thick 
vine-leaves (with a plentiful backward growth) 
which were given a place of honour over the broad 
white marble slab of the mantel-piece; and so 
the gilding of many of the chairs and sofas was 
concealed by white paint and sometimes, in 
families whose taste was severely chaste, with 
black paint. 

These mourning-band chairs and couches—some 
of them very typical of the style of Louis XV. or 
Louis XVI.—look so hideous in their weeds, that 
they fail to find a response to the auctioneer’s 
challenge, and so may be bought for a sum 
small enough to allow of the purchaser’s having 
them restored; but gilding is an expensive 
process, costing for an armchair at least £3, so 
that they must be bought very cheaply indeed to 
make it worth one’s while having them restored and 
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re-upholstered. Sometimes one has also a chance ~ 
of buying one of the small mahogany tables with 
the shaped tops and handsome ormolu mounts. 
The form of decoration on these is one in which 
the French excelled—matched mahogany veneers. 
It is nearly always charming. Now and again, too, 
one has an opportunity of securing a small console 
table with good carving about it and a mirror with 
a very dainty frame—a useful piece to stand be- 
tween windows, but it must be extremely good to 
be worth anything. Thousands of wretched things 
of this type were made with plaster in the forties 
and fifties and are worth absolutely nothing to- 
day. 

It must never be forgotten by a collector of 
French furniture that the border-line between the 
designs of the eighteenth century and those of the 
Second Empire is sometimes very narrow indeed— 
that is, of course, in regard to some pieces. It 
would seem as if the later workman had become 
impressed by the beatiful lines of the earlier 
and had succeeded in imitating him up to a certain 
point. It is for this point that the collector must 
look out. At first the piece may appear admirable 
—except for something. After a week has passed 
one finds out that this something is that the thing 
is simply unendurable. And then it also must not 
be forgotten that since the revival in taste for the 
old types set in, the best cabinet-makers in France 
have been turning out work of the highest class ; 
but others have, by the aid of machinery and the 
division of labour which the use of machinery 
entails, been able to produce cheap and indiffer- 
ently made copies of the gilt furniture and even 
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the mahogany of Louis XVI., so that the business 
of collecting is surrounded by snares ; therefore on 
the whole I should advise an amateur to have 
nothing to do with the purchase of expensive pieces, 
and to be very careful in buying the cheap. 

The worst of the matter is that the styles of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. do not go well together. 
The former is dazzling in its inequalities of line. 
The carving is beautiful in its extraordinary 
irregularities—symbolic of the Court life of that 
long and distracting period. The sensuous “ line 
of beauty ” which Hogarth made so much of was 
made much more of by the designers, both in 
their furniture and the decoration of their rooms. 
Some of the pediments forming part of the orna- 
mentation of their doors contain carved scroll- 
work which for fertility of imagination and 
abandon has never been surpassed in any form 
of art. But one soon wearies of these exquisite 
frivolities in line, and longs for something less 
distracting’. 

One finds such a relief in contemplating the 
best types of Louis XVI. Here we find a charm- 
ing serenity of style, and a perfect balance of 
enrichments that refreshes every sense. While 
absolute freedom, reaching well beyond the 
boundary-line of licentiousness, was the note of 
Louis XV., restraint and repose are the most 
observable elements of Louis XVI., so that to 
attempt to harmonise the two can never be very 
happy. The chairs and couches in the boudoir 
of Marie Antoinette at Fontainebleau were models 
of good taste and modesty. Whatever some artisis 
may say of the mere prettiness of these forms, 
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beyond a doubt they are the forms that wear best 
in daily life. The style of Louis XV. represents a 
carouse, with good wine and perfect cooking it 
must be admitted, but still a carouse, an excess, 
a self-indulgence that is far from healthy ; but 
the period that followed represents the repose of 
a well-ordered meal. The menu is neither bizarre 
nor extravagant: but it is adequate and refreshing. 

It would be impossible to refer to the later 
style without touching upon the character of the 
tapestry coverings which enrich so many of the 
chairs and sofas produced during the Marie 
Antoinette period. The Beauvais tapestry-workers 
never were better employed than in carrying out 
these exquisite designs of the garden and the 
orchard and the woodland. The dainty shepherds 
and shepherdesses to be found in so many of these 
pictures from the loom are no more artificial 
than the same figures in Virgil, or Dryden, or 
Pope, but it must be admitted that they are no 
more real. But perhaps in the history of the world 
nothing came nearer to the realisation of the exist- 
ence of the traditional shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the poet’s Pastoral than the life of Marie 
Antoinette and Louis XVI. at Fontainebleau or the 
Little Trianon, when they were masquerading with 
their Courts; and one cannot look without 
emotion on the innocent gaiety of the dainty figures 
on the Beauvais panels, remembering what was 
the tragic sequel to the Arcadian gaiety of the 
Little Trianon. 

It is the recollection of the colouring in these 
beautiful fabrics that induces me to suggest as a 
raison d’étre for the collection of French furniture 
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the possibility of some of my lady readers who 
may be artists spending some of their time 
decorating a boudoir with their own brush for 
the reception of their collection. To reproduce in 
paint upon canvas panels some of the simpler of 
these designs would not be very difficult, and in 
this way a small room could be made a thing of 
beauty and brightness. I have had ceilings 
painted in more than one room in my house where 
only French furniture and hangings had a place, 
and the effect was extremely good, especially in 
the case of the ceiling which was done by a clever 
young amateur. The fact is that the effect of 
all such work is great out of all proportion to the 
time spent upon it or the ability displayed in its 
execution. 

If the styles of the two Louis do not harmonise, 
assuredly the Empire style does not go well with 
either. It requires a room to itself. Happily a 
great deal of it that one meets belongs to a bed- 
room, and I cannot imagine a more beautiful or 
more comfortable bedroom than one composed on 
this style. The severe classical lines are admirably 
adapted to a bed, and no more restful chair, short 
of that shapeless lump of cotton-waste and sea 
grass known as the “ easy-chair,” than that with 
the concave back belonging to this period could 
be imagined. A complete Empire room’ is like 
every form of completeness in furnishing, a 
beautiful thing ; but completeness is rather more 
difficult to accomplish in this style than in any 
other. Not that there is any trouble in picking 
up half a dozen of the gilded bronze decorative 
objects in the form of clocks and candlesticks of 
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the pseudo-classical style to give a finish to the 
room ; it is not the finish that it is difficult to 
accomplish but the elementary part of the work— 
the panelling of the walls, the treatment of the ceil- 
ing, the necessity to have a mantel-piece in keeping 
with the carpet, hangings, and such trifles as the 
chandelier and wall brackets. These must all be 
exactly right, otherwise the effect of this room 
will be spoiled, and all these bits of perfection 
cost money. Of course by waiting everything in 
the way of furnishing can be accomplished, and 
if one means to have an Empire room and keeps 
the idea before one, it will be realised—in time. 
A marble-top table with a proper plinth is certain 
to appear in a saleroom, and, perhaps, a chande- 
lier of the right sort. The right sort may be of 
bronze, extremely classical, with a gilded torch 
springing up from the bowl to which the short 
brackets with eagles’ heads are attached, or some- 
thing of this type ; but it may also be one made up 
of an ormulu, highly ornamented bands, holding the 
cut-glass sockets, and suspended from a smaller 
circlet by graduated crystal chains, other chains 
being festooned beneath the whole frabric, a large 
cut-glass knob being the terminal. These crystal 
chandeliers may be purchased in many designs, 
but the appreciation of their beauties has increased 
so rapidly during the past ten years that there is 
very little chance of picking one up for less than 
£25 or £30. Of course for one possessing special 
features as much as £200 or even £500 must be 
paid. 
And yet, illustrating what I have already said 
respecting the narrowness of the line that separates 
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the extremely good from the extremely bad, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, when people were 
beginning to awake to a consciousness of 
what was good, these crystal chandeliers were 
included by a great number of persons who should 
have known better among the lustre groups of 
shapelessness which were to be found in all the 
best drawing-rooms in the forties and fifties—things 
which sell nowadays, their precious “‘ drops ”’ and 
all, for half a crown. Between the years of 1880 
and 1890 numbers of these Empire treasures 
of perfect design failed to fetch more than 
£1 or 30s. People had awakened, but only 
sufficiently to enable them to depreciate the really 
bad, not to allow of their recognising the really 
good. 

(The small, high, mahogany, wall table, mounted 
on small pillars with brass capitals and bases, 
and an elaborately worked band just beneath, 
frequently appears at sales. It has a solid 
mahogany, base, and silk, fluted to a centre and 
secured by an ormolu ornament, occasionally fills 
up the back part. The lavish way in which this 
and other pieces of the same period were decorated 
with gilt ornaments after classical models 
affords to my thinking’ an instance of how easy it 
is to overdo this form of decoration, whereas (also 
to my, thinking’) it is impossible to spoil anything 
by elaboration in the way of carving’. 

After the little table the Empire piece most 
frequently available takes the form of a high 
pedestal of mahogany with masks and goat’s feet. 
But this is so largely copied in modern work that 
one must be careful before adding it to a collection 
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of genuine Empire. The round pedestal cabinet 
surrounded by small pillars, with masks at the 
top, is also occasionally, seen for sale in the best 
dealers’. It is a very typical piece. It would, 
however, be impossible within the compass of a 
single chapter to refer to the many articles pro- 
duced under the influence of David and his patron 
Napoleon, both of whom were themselves under 
the influence, the former of the excavations of the 
buried Roman cities, the latter of his Egyptian 
campaign, of which he hoped the Sphinx would 
be the emblem. All that need be added to what 
has been written is the assurance that in time 
an alert collector should be able to gather together 
as many articles as is necessary for giving an 
Empire character to a small room; but it is 
doubtful if the result would justify the expense of 
transforming the apartment to suit the character of 
the furniture. Empire is nothing if not imperious, 
and it will not tolerate a rival claimant to admira- 
tion or even attention in the same room. It must 
be Empire or nothing. 

It should be noted, however, that several 
admirable pieces of furniture were produced in 
England during the Napoleonic period and after- 
wards, with distinct Empire tendencies. They 
were usually made of mahogany, and very well 
carved, so well indeed that there was no room 
for much ormolu decoration. A little panel here 
and there and a small brass boss represented the 
sole ornamentation in such a form, though the 
sofa feet were frequently brass—nearly always when 
the legs were of the shape seen on the Roman stools 
—curving outward, not in front but sideways at 
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each end, a way that guaranteed the minimum 
of support from these members. Such pieces 
usually fetch very little money at an auction ; but 
they are sometimes excellent, both as regards 
design and finish, and a good specimen will make 
a valuable contribution to the furnishing of an 
Empire room. 
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